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PALAMAS and BARLAAM REVISITED: 

A REASSESSMENT OF EAST AND WEST IN THE 

hesychast Controversy of 14th Century 

BYZANTIUM 
Reinhard Flogaus 

Augustinianism in the Hesychast Controversy? 

In 1996 the Orthodox Church commemorated the 700th anni¬ 
versary of St Gr^ory Palamas (1296-1359), the most fmnous theo¬ 
logical thinker of l4di century Byzantium. Thanks to numerous 
publications in the last six decades by G. Florovsky (1893-1979), V 
Lossky (1903-1958), and particularly by J. Meyendorff 
(1926-1992), Palamas is considered to be the apex and keystone of 
the dogmatic system of the Greek Fathers by most contemporary Or¬ 
thodox theologians.^ On the other hand, the non-acceptance of the 
distinaion between God’s essence and God’s energy, as taught by Pa¬ 
lamas, is quite often seen as the ultimate consequence of the rejeaion 
of Greek patristic tradition and the adoption of Augustinian thought 
by the Latin West.^ Thus, according to the most ardent advocate of 
this position, the Greek Orthodox theologian and philosopher C. 
Yannaras, Augustine of Hippo’s (354-430) deviation from the Or¬ 
thodox East led to the negation of the distinction between God’s es¬ 
sence and his energies in the late Middle ages and finally gave rise to 
heresy, atheism, and rationalism in the West.^ The “technological 

1 J. McycndorfF, “The Holy Trinity in Palamitc Theology,” in M.A. Fahey and J. 
MeyendorfF, Trinitaruin Theology East and West: St Thomas Aquinas—St Gregory 
Palamas (Brookline, MA, 1977), p. 26; C.N. Tsirpanlis, “Epistemology, Theogno- 
sis, the Trinity and Grace in St Gregory Palamas,” PBR 13 (1994), p.l5; J. Ro- 
manidcs, 'O "Ayios TpiyopLOS OaXapas. ElaayaryTi eig T-qy OeoXoyiav Kal 
TTveupaTLKOTriTa Tf}s Pcopinauyri, in Pcotialoi rf fbfiTjol Tlardpeg rrjg 
^EKKXrjmagy vol. 1, ed. J.S. Romanides (Thessaloniki, 1984), p. 53. 

2 J. Romanides, To FlponaropLKdu !A/iapT;7/ia (Athens, 1989), pp. 1-27,153-175; 
op, cit, (n. 1], pp. 78, 87, 94-96; see also G. Florovsky, “St Gregory Palamas and the 
Tradition of the Fathers,” in Collected Works I, p. 118. 

3 C. Yannaras, “Orthodoxy and the West,” ECR 3 (1971), pp.286-300. 
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rape of physical and historical reality” and the “rapid &ding away 
of religion in the West and the appearance of nihilism and irra¬ 
tionalism as fundamental existential categories of Western man” 
are further tragic results of this theological option.^ However, it is 
only when the distinction between God’s essence and his uncreated 
energies is applied to all the realms of historical being that the right to 
existence and ihe future of theology may be secured at all.^ So, for 
Yannaras and other scholars, the decisive event for the definitive sepa¬ 
ration of Eastern and Western Christianity should be seen not in the 
schism between Rome and Constantinople in 1054, but in the eccle¬ 
siastical approval of the theology of Gregory Palamas by the synods of 
1341,1347, and 1351 in Constantinople and in the subsequent re- 
jeaion of Gregory’s distinction by Roman-Catholic theology.^ 

If the theological chasm that separates the Orthodox East 
from the Catholic West is then to be seen in the conceptual an¬ 
tagonism between Augustinianism and Palamism, did this an¬ 
tagonism also historically constitute the soil for the boisterous, 
fierce and long-lasting theological conflia in 14th-century Byz¬ 
antium, commonly called the Hesychast controversy? This is af¬ 
firmed by some Orthodox scholars, but denied by others. 
Obviously, things are not that clear, particularly with regard to 
Augustine’s influence on and his esteem within the Orthodox 
Church. Augustine of Hippo—saint or heretic? This question is 
today still the subject of sharp controversy within Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy. Though Augustine is the Church Father of the Latin West, 
Orthodox opinions about his role and rank in the history of the 
Church vary widely. On the one hand, those voices cannot be 
stilled that see in Augustine a conviaed heretic responsible not 
only for the Fitioque, but also for all the other doctrines which 

4 C. Yannaras, “The Distinction Between Essence and Energies and Its Importance 
for Theology,” 5VTQ19 (1975), p.244. 

5 J. Panagopoulos, “Ontologic odcr Theologic dcr Person? Die Rclcvanz der patris- 
tischen Trinitatslehrc fiir das Verstandnis dcr menschlichcn Person,” Kerygma und 
Dogma (1993), p.30. 

6 C. Yannaras, “The Distinction.” p. 242; cf. P. Evdokimov, VOrthodoxie (Paris, 
1979). p. 184. 
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separate the Roman-Catholic from the Orthodox Church. On the 
other hand, for example, the Orthodox Church of Greece in 1968 
inserted Augustine’s name in her ecclesiastical calendar, thereby 
confirming a development initiated by Nikodemos the Haghio- 
rite (1749-1809) who had, in his Synaxaria, assigned June 15th to 
Augustine.^ In sharp contrast to the vitriol poured out by some Or¬ 
thodox theologians on the Bishop of Hippo, laurels of orthodoxy are 
heaped on him by some others, who refer to him as “St Augustine” 
and recognize him as “a Father of the Church Universal.”® 

A strongly negative judgement of Augustine, however, has re¬ 
cently been pronounced by M. Azkoul. The central thesis of his oddly 
titled book. The Influence of Augustine of Hippo on doe Orthodox 
Church, is in faa the contention that Augustine had, for the longest 
time, fortunately not had any influence on the Orthodox Church, 
but had, as an obvious heretic, simply been forgotten by her or treated 
with sheer indifference.^ Azkoul classifies Augustine with Origen, 
Arius, and Nestorius, and attributes his numerous heresies to his per¬ 
sistent cleaving to Neoplatonism.'*’ He holds Augustine responsible 
not only for the “perversion of the Christian revelation,” but also, 
“...in large measure, for the division between East and West.”" 
Those few Orthodox monks or bishops who, such as Leontios of Byz¬ 
antium, Photios, Maiicos Eugenikos, and especially Gennadios 
Scholarios, nevertheless counted Augustine among the Holy Fathers, 
did so either out of ignorance of his writings or because they were be¬ 
guiled by Augustine’s rationalism" The indisputable interest of 

7 SuuaSapiaTTiS tco^ ScjSeKa , vol. 3 (Athens, 1 868), p. 1 08: MiTT^pri toO iv 

' Ayias ntioSt' Avryouarivou ’EmaKOirou Ittttojiads- ’Epcjn <j>Xex9€LS toO Geov, 
Avyouemv^, <txixrrT)p TTap<})a€crTaTOS, jidKap. 

8 See for example G. Florovsky, “The Doctrine of the Church and the Ecumenical 
Problem," \nER2 (1949/50), p.l 56; S. Rose, “The Place ofBlcssed Augustine in the 
Orthodox Church.” in The Orthodox WordU (1978), pp.67-86 and 126-140; J. 
Thornton, “St Augustine and His Enemies,” The Orthod^Path 1,3 (1987), pp.1-3. 

9 M. Azkoul, The Influence of Augustine of Hippo on the Orthodox Church (Lewiston, 
1990), pp. 268-271. 

10 Ibid,, pp. 7flF and 128-179- 

11 Ibid., p. ii; cf. also p. 265. 

12 Ibid, p. 270; cf. pp. 48-53. 
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Orthodox theology in Augustine from the 17th to the 19th cen¬ 
tury, especially in Russia, is consequendy labeled as a “pseudomor- 
phicization of Orthodoxy” by Azkoul.*^ 

Given this verdict on Augustine, it is not very surprising that 
Azkoul is also an adherent of the above-mentioned thesis that the 
ant^onism between Augustinianism and Orthodoxy was also the 
heart of the matter in the vociferous theological altercations in 14th 
century Byzantium/^ Thus, according to v^koul, Palamas’ foe Bar- 
laam ofCalabria (1290-1348) was an Augustinian who had read the 
De and who therefore sought to combat the doctrine of the 

uncreated divine energy and light using the “Augustinian” idea of 
createdgrace}^ This interpretation of the controversy between Pala¬ 
mas and Barlaam is not new. It had already been advocated in the 
sixties by J. Romanides, who wanted to see in Barlaam a Christian 
Platonist who had been theologically schooled in the works of Duns 
Scotus, Thomas Aquinas, and above all those of Augustine. Ro¬ 
manides thereby rejected Mq^endorfF’s conviction that the conflict 
had been exclusively an intra-Byzantine controversy. To be sure, 
MeyendorfF also saw Barlaam as a “Nominalist,” though a Byzan¬ 
tine one,^^ and therefore excluded any direa Latin influence on him 
during the time of the controversy.’ 

Not only Azkoul and Romanides, but also various other Ortho¬ 
dox scholars have imputed a latinizing mentality to Barlaam—and, 
in parts, also to Gregory Akindynos (1300-1348) and Nikephoros 
Gregoras (1292-1361). The opinions are only at variance with re¬ 
gard to the exact labeling, i.e., whether Palamas’ opponents were in 

13 Ibid., p. 267. Yet G. Florovsky, who took this notion from the philosopher O. Spengler 
(1880*1936) and applied it to the history of theology, esteemed Augustine highly as a 
Hellenic Church Father, notwithstanding his opinion about the procession of the Spirit. 
For his ecclesiological and chriscological use of Augustine, sec C. Kiinkcl, Totus Christus. 
Die TheohgU G.V. Flarovskys (Gottingen, 1991), pp. 14, 24f, 185f, 274. 

14 M. Azkoul, op. city p. 49. 

15 Ibid., pp. 49-51 and 112f. 

16 J. Romanides, “Notes on the Palamitc Controversy and Related Topics,” GOTR 6 

(1960/61), pp. 188,192,194. 

17 J. MeyendorfF, Introduction hVltitdede GrigoirePalamas (Paris, 1959), pp.65,74,281f. 

18 J. McyendoiflF, “Lcs debuts de la oontroversc h^chastc,” Byzantion 23 (1953), pp.90-96. 
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fact Humanists, Ockhamists, Thomists, Augustinists,’^ or even 
agnostics.^ Up to the present, most Orthodox theologians don’t 
seem to have taken notice of the faa that several prominent Byz- 
antinists have proven such hypotheses to be unsound and 
fallacious.^ ^ Two decades ago already, G. Podskalsky showed in a 
thorough study of Barlaam’s preserved anti-Latin treatises that his 
controversy with Palamas was a mere intra-Byzantine methodolo^- 
rvr/quarrel. Furthermore, he made it evident that Barlaam not only 
argued against the. Filioque, but also against the fulcrum of Scho¬ 
lastic theology in general, viz,, against the analogia entis?^ Yet, 
without substantiating his allegation through Barlaam’s writings, 
M. Azkoul briskly christens the Calabrian an adherent to anabgia 
entis}^ 

Barlaam of Calabria—Western Theologian or Pagan Pbibsopher? 

The tacit premise of this claim, i.e., that Barlaam did indeed 
have detailed knowledge of Scholastic theology prior to his return 

19 Cf. I. Karmires, Td ^yyjiaTLKd Kal DuiipoXiicd Tfjs ’Op6o565ou Ka0o 

XiKffe "BoOcnpLaSt vol. 1, 2rA edition (Giaz, 1968), p, 348; V. Lesley, Essai sur la 
thhIogU mystique de VEgUse d*Orient (Paris, 1944), p. 74; M. Lot-Botodine, La dd^ica- 
turn de Vhomme selon la doctrine des Phresgrea (Paris, 1970), p. 232; M. Aghiotgoussis, 
"Christian Existentialism of the Greek Fathers: Persons, Essence and Eneigies in God,’' 
GOTR2?> (1978), p.22; I Medvedev, “Ncuc philosophische Ansatze im spaten Byzanz,” 
/(5531,2 (1981), p.535; ICG. Bonis, "Gregorios P^amas, der letzte der giofkn byzan^ 
tinischen Thcologcn (1296-1359),” Oedkeryia 50 (1979), p.lO, 17; C.N. Tsirpanlis, 
"Byzantine Humanism and Hcsychasm in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Century: 
Synthesis or Antithesis, Reformation or Revolution?” PBR 12(1993), p. 19; S. Yangazo- 
glou, “Philosophy and Theology: The Demonstrative Method in the Theology of Saint 
Gregory Palamas,” 5VTQ 41 (1996), p.2f, 16. 

20 Cf. J. Meyendorff, op. cit. (n. 17), pp. 186,281,289; S. Yangazoglou, op. cit. (n. 19), 
pp. 5f. Yet, Barlaam did not contest the fact of divine revelation (cf Ep. 2, cd. Schir6, 
p.267,14-268, 39; Ep. 3, p.306, 650-667). 

21 H.-G. Beck, “Humanismus und Palamismus,” in Xlle Congrh International des 
Etudes Byzantines 1961, Rapports I (Belgrad-Ochrid, 1961), pp. 63*82. Beck has 
shown (p. 72) that contrary to J. MeyendorfTs claim (“Un mauvais th^ologien de 
Tunit^ au XTVe si6cle: Barlaam Ic Calabiais,” in 1054-1954: L *Eglise et lesEgUses, vol. 
2 [Chevetogne, 1955], p. 53), Barlaam was only convinced of the undemonstrability 
of intra-Trinitarian relations. 

22 G. Podskalsky, Theologie undPhilosophieinByzanz (Miinchen, 1977), pp. 124-173. 

23 M. Azkoul, op. cit. [n. 9], pp. 49-51 and 112f 
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to Italy in 1341, has been repudiated with convincing arguments 
by A. Fyrigos. Whereas M. Jugie and later on G. Schiro^'^ and oth¬ 
ers had all deduced from the relating of some Scholastic arguments 
in Barlaam’s writings that he must have acquired a deep knowledge 
of Western theology in his native country prior to coming to Byz¬ 
antium, A. Fyrigos, who is currendy preparing an edition of Bar- 
laam’s anti-Latin treatises, has shown that the opposite is true.^^ In 
feet, prior to his negotiations at the Imperial Court in 1334, Bar- 
laam was completely ignorant oi the II Council of Lyons (1274) 
and its formula concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit. Also 
at this point, Barlaam obviously did possess any knowledge of 
Thomistic theology. Still, after his discussions with the pontifical 
legates, he seems to have had at least some idea about the “tam- 
quam ex uno principio^^ and about ideas stemming from Aqui- 
nas,^^ yet not enough to conclude that he had read this author him¬ 
self. It is much more likely that all the Thomistic arguments he re¬ 
futed in his writings stem from what he had heard from the legates. 

In face of the currently prevailing image of Barlaam as a fierce 
adherent to Latin theology, it is quite starding that his arguments 
appeared so orthodox to some of his contemporaries, that they in¬ 
serted them in their own theological writings. Nilos Cabasilas 
(tl363), for instance, who had become an open stalwart of Pala- 
mas after some initial hesitation and, in 1361, also his successor on 
the episcopal see of Thessaloniki, found some of Barlaam s trea¬ 
tises against the Filioq^ so appealing that he plagiarized them in 
his own anti-Latin writings.^® John VI Kantakuzenos (tl383), as 
well as Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos {tl376), who had canon¬ 
ized Palamas, followed Barlaam in declining syllogisms for the 

24 Sec the introduction to his edition oFBarlaam’s letters (Palermo, 1954), pp. 24-27. 

25 A. Fyrigos, “Quando Barlaam Calabro conohbe il concilio di Lione I (1274)?,” 
RSBN\7A9 [XXVII-XXIX] (1980-1982), pp. 248-253. 

26 See his first letter to Palamas (ed. Schir6, p. 233, 91-98). 

27 Cod. Vat. Gr. 1110^ fol. 15v; cf. Thomas Aquinas, SCGW c 24 n 9; QPPc[ 10 a 5 sc 
7; ST\ q 36 a 2 r. 

28 Cf. G. Schir6, “II paradosso dc Nilo Cabasila,** Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici 9 
(1957). pp.362-388. 
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intra-Trinitarian processions.^^ And later on, obviously ignorant 
of the actual author, Patriarch Dositheos of Jerusalem, also known 
as AaTivopdoTi^. included several of Barlaam’s treatises against 
the Filioque in his Toftog ’Aydnqg, side by side with Palamas’ 
’AyiopeiTiKog rofiog, his Confession of Faith and his Description 
ofBarlaams and Akindynos’Impieties^ Moreover, if A. Fyrigos in 
his surprising discovery is right, we also find another, otherwise 
unknown, text by Barlaam in Dositheos’ anthology which clearly 
shows that the accusation of defending the procession ab utroque as 
raised by Gregory Palamas in his first letter to Akindynos^' is not 
at all substantiated, but is due to Palamas’ clever abridgement of a 
passage in which Barlaam actually refuted this idea. 

Whence all this prejudice against Palamas’ opponents? In ad¬ 
dition to Barlaam’s later conversion, the erroneous attribution to 
Gregory Akindynos of Prochoros Kydones’ (t 1368/69) chief 
work De essentia etoperatione’^ may have been one ofthe main rea¬ 
sons for this misjudgement. But Palamas himself also made great 
use of Barlaam’s Italian origins to denigrate his opponent as “Latin 
after aJl.”^^ Still, that this is not in accordance with the historical fects, 
but belongs to the realm of polemic, is an insist that should finally 
become a matter of course also in the Orthodox historiography of the 
Byzantine Church. An attentive reading of Barlaam’s writings belies 
the claim that he was a great connoisseur of Thomistic theology and 
of the Western philosophical trends of his time. 

29 Cf. G. Podskalsky, “Zur Bedeutung dcs Methodcnproblems for die byzantinischc 
Theolo^c,” ZKTh 98 (1976), p.394. 

30 Palamas* writings arc found in this compilation, edited in 1698 in Jassy, on pp. 
13-17, 34-39, 85-88; those of Barlaam on pp. 368-378 (treatises VI-VIII), and 
probably also on pp. 378-383 (see the following note). 

31 A. Fyrigos, "Per ridentificazionc di alcune opece ignod auctoris oontenutc ncl Tofxog 

*Aydjrqg^\ Dositoo, Patriaica di Gcrusalcmmc,** RSBN2()-2\ (1983-1984), p.l83,131F; 
cf. Palamas in 1 adAcynd. 2 {Tpqyopiov roOTIaXafid L/yypdpLfxarra [=PS], ed. P. 

Qitcstou, vol. 1 [Thessaloniki, 1962], p.204,4-26); Tr. Apod 1,12 (PS 1,39, 7-12). 

32 G. Mcrcati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca o Teodoro Melit- 
eniota edakri appuntiper la storia della teologia e della literatura bizantina delsecolo 
XIV (Citt^ del Vaticano, 1931), pp. If. 

33 Cf. Tr. Ill, 1, 3 (PS I, 617, 26-28); III, 3, 10 (688, 25-27); III, 3, 16 (693, 23). 
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If Barlaam was theologically not a “Westerner,” was he per¬ 
haps a Byzantine humanist imbued with the spirit of pagan Greek 
philosophy, who was for this reason rejected by Gregory Palamas 
and the Orthodox monks, as J. MeyendorfFhas claimed? Was it in 
fact his Neoplatonism and his Aristotelianism that opposed him 
to the Hesychasts?^ It is perhaps the most remarkable develop¬ 
ment in recent studies of Palamas that, at present, various Ortho¬ 
dox scholars (such as erstwhile Romanides) not only refute 
Meyendorffs claim that Palamas applied “christological correc¬ 
tives” to the Platonic Patristic tradition and therefore came into 
conflict with Barlaam,^^ or follow H.-G. Beck’s dismissal of the 
label “humanist” for Barlaam,but go further and bluntly assign 
to Palamas himself a positive relation to humanism and to Greek 
philosophy. 

Hence, Aristotelianism was not only the basis for Barlaam’s 
denial of the application of syllogisms to the Holy Trinity,^^ but 
also, as Metropolitan Methodios Fouyas has stated, Palamas was 
himself “methodically... an Aristotelian.”^® Having studied Aris¬ 
totle with his teacher Theodoros Metochites (t 1332) at the Impe¬ 
rial Court, Palamas later on gave proof of this knowledge in 
various passages of his works.^’ However, considering his reliance 
on Pseudo-Dionysios, it is quite clear that “ontologically” he was 
not an Aristotelian but “a Platonist.”^** Palamas’ argument, for in¬ 
stance, that if anything else but God is a being, God is necessarily 

34 J. McyendorfF, op, cit. (n. 17), pp. 74,173 and 193; op. cit. (n. 21), pp. 56-61; "Hu- 
manisme nominaliste ct mystique chr^tiennc ^ Byzancc au XIVc si^lc,” Nouvelle 
Revue ThSoloqique79 (1954), p.906. 

35 J. Romanides, op. cit. (n. 16), pp. 249-257; cf. J. McyendorfF, op. cit. (n. 17), pp. 
193f, and op. cit. (n. 21), p. 61. 

36 H.-G. Beck, op. cit. (n. 21), pp. 

37 Barlaam, Ep. 1 adPalamam (ed. Schir6 243,349-354); cf. Kr\stoi\c,Analyticapriora 
I, I,24a28-24bl2. 

38 M. Fouyas, “The Prelude of Hclleno-Byzantine Humanism and the Anthropology 
or Mysticism of the Fourteenth Century,” PER 12 (1993), p.9. 

39 See, for instance, the correlation of Cap. 3-15 with passages from De Caelo and De 
anima; sec also Palamas* enumeration of the Aristotelian categories {Cat. 1 b, 260 in 
Cap. 134 (PS V, 110, 23-27). 

40 M. Fouyas, op. cit. (n. 38), p. 9; see also C.N. Tsirpanlis, op. cit. (n. 1), pp. 21 f. 
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not a being/’ is a concept that originates from Plato’s Parmen¬ 
ides}^ Similarly, his tripartite description of being as imparticipa- 
ble (God’s essence and hypostases), participated (God’s enei^), 
and participating (the creatures),'*^ is executed in terms (dpeOeK- 
Toi', peOcKToy, perexoi^) which, through the mediation of 
Ps.-Dionysios, go back to Proklos/”^ A late reminiscence of the Pla¬ 
tonic ideas can also he seen in the names which Palamas, following 
Ps.-Dionysios’ theology of the divine names, attributes to the diverse 
divine energies, i.e., auroetvai, auToCwT], auToaYa06TriS> etc.^^ 

Yet Palamas himself obviously did not share Barlaam’s high es¬ 
teem for Greek philosophy.^^ He contested the latter’s con¬ 
cept—found already in Justin—^that some pagan philosophers were 
also blessed with divine inspiration.^^ Contrary to this, Palamas 
considered philosophy to be a very dangerous, venomous serpent 
which has to be killed in order to extraa from its body a precious an¬ 
tidote against its bites.**® Nevertheless, it was not Barlaam, but Pala¬ 
mas, who, in the dispute about the refutation of the Filioqiie, 
defended the applicability of the auXXoyiapos dirobeiKTiKOS, a 
philosophical figure going back to Aristotle.**^ His demonstrative 
syllogisms, however, were not recognized as such by Barlaam.^** 

41 Cap. 78 (PS V, 79,8-12): Ildaa (^vois ds TTOppcoTaxco eaxL ical Travn-ctTraaL $ 61^1 

Tfjs OeCas <))i3aea)g. Ei yap 6 ©eos ct>uaLS, t dXXa ouk ion <t>uaLs* €l 6e tcou' 
dXXa)y €KaaTov (|>uc7Lg, €K€Lyos ouk eari cog ovS 6 eoTiv, et t dXXa dura 

eoTLU’ ei S’eaxiy eKeivos coy, t dXXa ouk eaxiy oyra. 

42 Plato, Parmenides l4lc-l42a; cf. Proklos, Institutio theol. 115 (cd. E.R. Dodds, 100, 
28-102,12); 123(108,31f);cf. Ps.-Dionysios,TW. V(PTS36,150,20; 
Epp. 1; 9, 3.5 (PTS 36, 157, If; 202, lOf: 205, 30- 

43 Cap. 89 (PS V, 86, 15-25); 93 (88, 28-89, 14); 110 (95, 27-96,16). 

44 Proklus, Inst. Theol 23f (26, 22ff). 

45 Cap. 88f (PS V, 85, 25-86, 25). 

46 For a short account of Barlaam’s philosophical gnoseology, sec A. Fyrigos, “Barlaam 
Calabro tra raristotclismo scolastico c il neoplatonismo bizantino,” II Veltro 27 
(1983), pp.187-193; for Palamas, sec R.D. Williams, “The Philosophical Structure 
ofPalamism,” ECR^ (1977), pp.27-44. 

47 Palamas, Tr. II, 1, 7 (PS I, 471, 5-29); Barlaam, Ep. 1 (261, 826-262, 845). 

48 Tr. I, 1, 11 (PS I, 374, 11-23); I, 1, 20f (I, 383, 23-385, 16). 

49 Cf. Analytica priora I, 1, 24a, 28-24b, 12. 

50 Barlaam distinguishes between the diroSeifis strictly sp>eaking (lSlo)?), i.e., as de¬ 
fined by Aristotle, and dTToSei^LS generally speaking (Kotyojg), which is also appli- 
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The recent acknowledgement by some Orthodox scholars 
that Palamas, whether he admitted it or not, was also rooted in the 
christianized Greek philosophical tradition represents consider¬ 
able progress toward a more adequate picture of this great theolo¬ 
gian. ^ Whether, in faa, Palamas should also be depiaed as a 
Byzantine “humanist,” and whether the viaory of Palamism conse¬ 
quently meant the victory of a “healthy Helleno-Byzantine human¬ 
ism” inspired by the Christian Fathers over against an “independent,” 
“secular humanism,” represented by Metochites and later by Bar- 
laam, as Tsirpanlis has suggested,^^ will certainly be subjea to forther 
discussions. Still, after the studies carried outbyFyrigos and Podskal- 
sky, the notorious allegation that the Calabrian was “nourished in 
medieval Latin tradition”^^ should definitely be off the agenda! 

Barlaam and the Problem of the Filioque 

Concerning Barlaam’s and Palamas’ general rejection of Latin 
theology there is, however, one important exception: Augustine of 
Hippo\ I do in fea contend that both theologians had quite obvi¬ 
ously read the Greek translation of Augustine’s De Trinitate finished 
by Maximos Planudes (ca. 1255-1305) prior to 1282, and they 
both deliberately used Augustine’s arguments for their own theo¬ 
logical purposes. As for Barlaam, this contention might not appear 
too surprising, but seems to confirm the above-mentioned claim of 
a strong Latin influence on him.^^ Surprising for the adherents of 

cable to the processions of the Trinity, cf. Ep. 1 (240, 283-242, 332). 

51 Cf. CN.Tsiqjanlis, op, at. (n. 19), pp. 19f31x1216 D. Yangazogjou, op. at (n. 19),pp. 1-18. 

52 Op. cit (n. 19), pp. 14,19f; cf. M. Fouyas, op. cit.^ p. 5; Chrysostomos of Etna, “St 
Gregory Palamas and the Spirit of Humanism: His Views on Tolerance, Human 
Dignity and the Human Body,” PER 12 (1993), pp.34-36. 

53 C.N. Tsirpanlis, op. cit. (n. 19), p. 19. 

54 In feet, Akindynos refers to Augustine for a typical “Western” doctrine, i.e., the im¬ 

possibility to distinguish God’s being from his properties, cf. Refutationesposteriores 
III, 15 (CeSG 31, 189, 22-42), where De Trin. VI, 6f, VII, 1, 1, and VII, 3, 6 
(AiryouoTLVou irept TptdSos irevTeKaLSeKa direp eK AaTiiAi)v StaXeK- 

Tou €LS ’EXXdSa \i.eTr\ueyKe Md^ipos 6 IlXa wuStis. Ecaayayyii, cXXtiv'lkol' 

Kal XaTLULKOU' KeLp.euoL', YXaxjadpLOV, ed. M. Papathomopoulos, I. Tsavari, G. 
Rigotti, 2 vols. [Athens, 1995], 403, 30-9; 417, 20-22; 439, 106-11) is quoted. 
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this opinion might instead be that Barlaam was referring to “St 
Augustine” in order to show that even Augustine, in his XVth 
book about the Holy Trinity, had argued many times that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds principally (icupiojs) and properly ( 1810 ) 5 ) from the 
Father?^ As a matter of fact, Augustine stated only twice in this 
book that the Spirit proceeds principaliter from the Father, which 
Planudes in turn translated as dpxoetSoig and dpxiKwg.^^ At first 
sight, this could be taken as an indication that Barlaam had only 
read the Latin original. What is strange about this supposition, 
however, is Barlaams claim that Augustine had expressed this 
thought TToXXdKLS in his XVth book. In addition to this, the term 
proprie for the procession of the Spirit from the Father does not ap¬ 
pear in the Latin original.^^ But could these differences not be due 
to the mere purpose of rhetoric? 

Yet a look at Planudes’ translation reveals an interesting fact. 
In the immediate context of the first passage in question, the ad¬ 
verbs Kupiwg and ISicos are indeed used many times in relation to 
the Holy Spirit, although not for his procession but for the expla¬ 
nation of the attribution of the names “love” and “gift” to him,^® 
the way the Son is also “principally” called “wisdom” and 
“word.”^^ In faa, Augustine’s argument that the Spirit proceeds 
principally from the Father is completely embedded in this dis¬ 
course ^ont appropriations, which takes up most ofchs. 17-19 of 
this book. The connecting point between these two arguments is 
the appropriation of the origin of begetting and proceeding to the 
Father. In order to harmonize this statement with his opinion that 

55 De processione spiritus sancti {Cod. Vat. Gr. 2242^ fol. I50v): KaL 6 dyios §€ 
Ai>youaTLyo5€v piXicp TreirreKaLSeKdTinoux a'n’a^, dXXd iroXXdKLS to HyeOiia 
TO *'Ayiov KDpLojs Kat lSlo)? 4)r|aLi^ eK toO IlaTpos €KTrop€ika0aL... 

56 De Trin. XV, 17, 29 {ed. cit. [n. 54], 932, 50-54; 933, 59*64); XV, 26, 47 (980, 
96-98; 981,116-119). 

57 A. Fyrigos, op. cit. (n» 25), pp. 25 3fi n. 23, concludes that Bariaam must have quoted 
the Latin text from memory. 

58 For KupLcu^sccZXr 7W«.XV, 17,29 (933,72.77); 17,31 (937,105); 18,32 (939,9; 941, 
28,31); 19,37(951, l47);forL5CosseeZ)^7n>LXV, 19,37(953,150,153,154,168). 

59 De Trin. XV, 17, 29 (933, 70); 17, 31 (937, 10); sec also 17, 30 (935, 85, 88, 94: 
KupLOjg; 933,95, 97: iSCcog). 
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the spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, Augustine has to 
insert the word principaliter. Even though Barlaam’s reference to 
Augustine in his first anti-Latin treatise is not absolutely correct, 
neither for the Latin nor for the Greek version, it seems quite 
probable to me that he had actually read the Greek version of De 
Trinitate, because it is only here that we encounter the double ex¬ 
pression Kupitog and iSiws, whereas that Latin text has only the 
single term proprie. However, when composing his treatise, Bar- 
laam obviously did not have Planudes’ translation before his eyes, 
but remembered the frequent occurrence of Kupiojs and ISiojs in 
relation to the Holy Spirit in Book XV. 

There is also another point in this first anti-Latin treatise by 
Barlaam which could be of some interest in this context. As in the 
above-mentioned later work, we can also find here (i.e., before his 
first encounter with the Dominicans Francesco de Camerino and 
Riccardo of Cherson) the relation of a Latin argument in favor of 
the Filioque^A its subsequent refutation by Barlaam.^ Still, I do 
not share A. Fyrigos’ view that in both instances it is a question of 
pretty much the same Latin syllogisms. Whereas the point of the 
latter text is to prove that the Spirit cannot be distinguished from 
the Son if he does not proceed from him—an argument which is 
clearly ofThomistic origin®’—the argument in the earlier Aoyos 
is that, since the name “Spirit of...” describes a relation and since 
this name is used with respect to the Father and to the Son, the re¬ 
lation of the Spirit to the Father must be identical with the one to 
the Son, and thus he must proceed from both. Though we do find 
a somewhat similar consideration in Aquinas as well, the prob¬ 
lem with the Latin theologian was confronted with in Barlaam s 
account, i.e., that there is no direct correspondence of relation to 
the name “Spirit” as there is between the names “Father” and 

60 Cod. Vat. Gr. 2242, fol. I43v-I46r. For an Italian translation cf. A. Fyrigos, "Una 
di^LQTpoc))!^ (conversio) nella dialettica scolastica di Barlaam Calabro,” in Studu hi- 
zantini e neogreci. Atti del IVcongresso nazionale di studi bizantini, ed. P.L. Leone 
(Galatina, 1983), pp. 436-441. 

61 See n. 27 above! 

62 E.g., 5CGIV c 24 n 2. 
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“Son” obviously did not exist for Aquinas. However, similar to 
Barlaam’s reports of the Latin ai^uments is Augustine’s explana¬ 
tion, in his fifth book about the Trinity, that the name “Spirit” is 
used in relation (jelativel&va^piKQ^) to the Father and the 
Son,® and his concession that there is no immediate correspondence, 
since we cannot speak of the “Father of the Spirit” or the “Son of the 
Spirit,” because this would pervert the Spirit into the Son or the Fa¬ 
ther.® Although the final conclusion of the Latin syllogism reported 
by Barlaam that, as the Father is principiumldpyj\ of the Spirit, so also 
is the Son, is also to be found in Augustine,® there is quite a bit of ad¬ 
ditional material which cannot easily be traced back to the Bishop of 
Hippo. Hence, it cannot be excluded that Barlaam had read or heard 
this argument elsewhere. But it is also dear that this s)dloglsm does not 
stem from Aquinas, since it was precisly he vdto daimed that there does 
in fact exist such a reciprocity in the case of the Spirit as well, viz. , the re¬ 
lation between “spimni’ and “spimtus.”'^ Finally, considering that in 
this work Barlaam himself made explicit reference to Augustine, 
should we not assume that it was also from him that he first learned 
about the Latin arguments in favor of the processio ab utroquet 

Palamas and the Problem of Created and Uncreated Grace 

Now let us turn to Barlaam’s opponent, Gregory Palamas, and his 
rdation to Augustine. One of the chief arguments for the sheer ant^o- 
nism between these two theologians, set forth by M. Azkoul and oth¬ 
ers, is the contention that Augustine had actually substituted uncreated 
with created grace. Still, a doser look at the sources quickly reveals that 
things are not as dissimilar as they might seem at first. Of course, if one 
wants to take Augustine’s deliberations about the symbolic and transi¬ 
tory character of theophanies before and after the coming of Christ as 
evidence for the dcvdopment of the (in fret only Scholastic®) doctrine 
of created grace, it is quite simple to conveniently contrast this opinion 

63 De Trin. V, 11,12 (369. 22-31); cf. Fyrigos, op. cit. (n. 60), p. 437, 3-11. 

64 De Trin. V, 12,13 (371, 3-13); cf. Fyrigos, op. cit., (n. 60), p. 438, 26-37. 

65 De Trin. V, 14,15 (375, 1-9; 377, 34-39). 

66 Sec for instance ST I q 36 a 1 ad 2; Contra errores Graecorum p 2 c 15-19. 

67 Cf Alexander of Hales, Summa theolo^ca III n 99; n 609; Bonaventura, In Sent. II 
disc 26 q 2. 
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with Palatnas’ teaching about the uncreated bounty ofgracef^ Nev¬ 
ertheless one should also pay attention to the faa that Augustine’s 
speaking oifarmae corporales or quaedam creaturae species ex tempore 
as media for the corporally visible revelation of the Trinity^^ is in 
perfect accordance with Fathers such as Basil the Great and John 
Chrysostom^*^ and is thus, in some cases, also admitted by Palamas 
himself/'Secondly and probably even more surprising, Palamas, too, 
spoke of xdpiT€S KTiarai,^^ though of course these had to be dis¬ 
tinguished from uncreated grace and energy. Moreover, both 
theologians not only admitted the existence of created and sym¬ 
bolic gifts of grace, but Augustine (like Palamas!) is adamant that 
the deifying bounty of grace is God himself Hence, one can 
argue “that Augustine of Hippo accepted the same basic definition 
of grace as participation in the divine nature as did the Greek Fa- 
thers.”^^ TTie differentiation between aeated and uncreated grace is 
found in Augustine and in Palamas. Furthermore, both agree that the 
theophanies related in the scriptures never revealed the divine <{)uais or 
ovoia?^ 


68 M. Azkoul, op. cit. [n. 9], pp. 112 and 247-249. 

69 Augustine, Detrin, II, 5, 10 (138, 104«109); 6, Ilf (142, 52-144, 64); 9,16 (152, 
46-48); 13,23(168,19-24; 170,41-45); 14,24 (170, 5-172,7); 15,25(172,13-18; 
174,31-33), 15,26 (176, 58-60); 16, 27 (178,25-31); 17, 32 (190,122-125); 18, 
35 (194,65-196, 68); III, 11, 27 (256, 170-184). 

70 Basil, Adv. Eunom. I, 14 (SC 299, 222, 33); John Chrysostom, De incomp. Dei na- 
turaWly 3; IV, 3 (SC28bis, 200,169f; 246, 226); cf.Akindynos, Rejutationesposteri- 
ores I, 43f (CeSG 31. 50, 1-52. 35). 

71 Palamas conceives of the dove at the baptism as a aup.PoXob' and distinguishes it 
from Christ’s body, C Acind. VII, 14, 57 (PS III, 504,11-17); Ep. AdAthan. 12 (II, 
423, 19-21); so did Augustine, De Trin. 11, 6, 11 (l4l, 12-24). 

72 Ep. AdAthan. 15 (PS II, 425,330; cf. 27 (438,12-25); 32 (442,9-11); C Acind. Ill, 
8,24 (III, 180,150; V, 23,86f(352, 5-353,14);J. Uson.rEspritr^andu. Lapneu- 
matolo^ede Grigoire Palamas (Paris, 1994), pp. 118-121. 

73 Augustin, De fide et symbolo 19 (CSEL 41,22,20-23, 2); cf. Palamas, C Acind III, 
8, 24 (III, 180, If. 17). 

74 P. Wilson-Kastner, “Grace as Participation in the Divine Life in the Theology of 
Augustine of Hippo,” Augustinian Studies 7 (1976), p.l36. 

75 De Trin. II, 14, 24 (171, 8); 15, 25 (173,17); III, 11, 27 (257, 210-212). 
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A significant difference, however, can be seen in the fact that 
Augustine identifies God’s giving of Himself with the person of the 
Spirit,^^ whilst Palamas perceives it as divine energy?'\i is evident 
to Gregory that at Pentecost only the energy of the Holy Spirit was 
poured out on the disciples, while his hypostasis stayed invariably 
impatticipable even then/^ At the back of this reasoning lies Pala¬ 
mas’ understanding of participation as necessarily introducing a 
division in that which is participated/^ This compels him to 
admit only the possibility of participation in the divisible divine 
energy, whereas participation in the person of the Spirit must be 
disavowed. Thus, although Palamas and Augustine disagree about 
the charaaer of uncreated grace, they are still in agreement about 
its distinction from created grace or gifts.®” 

Palamas—an Augtstinian Theologan? 

To be sure, there have been Orthodox voices in the past that 
advocated a certain proximity between Palamas and Augustine. 
The late Fr. J. MeyendorlF, for instance, saw Palamas as “one of the 
most Augustinian authors of the Christian East” with regard to his 
doctrine of grace.®' In view of those passages, however, in which 
Palamas declares that assimilation to God is achieved through the 
fulfillment of the divine commandments or that man alread^pos- 
sesses in his mind the capacity to unite himself with God,®^ one 

76 De Trin. XV, 19,36 (951,124-126,135-137). 

77 75 (PS V, 77,30-78,4); 93 (V, 89,4f): Tr. Ill, 1,27 (1,639,1 If); III, 1,34 (I, 
646,12). 

78 Cf. Tract. Apod. II, 12 and 20 (PS 1,89.13-16; 96,11-28); Triadet III, 1,8 (1,62Z 
9-18); see also J. Lison, op, cit (n. 72), pp. 79f, 99f. This point was emphasized by V. 
Lossky, op, cit, (n. 19)» pp-154-160 and 165, criticized however by P. Florensky, Der 
l^eilerunddU Grun^teder Wahrheity in CktUches Christentum, Dokumente, ed. by N. 
V. BubnofFand H. Ehienberg, vol. II: Philosophie (Munchen, 1925), pp. 70f. 

79 Cf. Cap, 109 (PS V, 94,24-95, 26). 

80 Moreover, B.D. Marshall, **Action and Person: Do Palamas and Aquinas Agree 
About the Spirit?,** SVTCl 39 (1995), pp. 386-394, has rcccndy argued that there is 
agreement about grace even between Palamas and Thomas Aquinas. 

81 J. MeyendorfF, op, cit, (n. 17), p. 175. This was rejected by J. Romanides, op. cit, (n. 
16), pp. 196f. 

82 Tr, II, 1,39f (PS 1,500,1-11); Tr. 1,3,45 (1,457,8-25); cf. 1,3.20 (1,430.27-431, 
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might have some doubts about this alignment. Obviously, Pala- 
mas’ sharp distinction between divine grace and ascetical striving 
is at times somewhat blurred by statements taken from Ps.-Di- 
onysios. Nevertheless, in general he focuses precisely on this dis¬ 
tinction between our own moral and intelleaual striving and 
God’s gift of deifying grace.®^ 

All the same, there is another, more important point in Pala- 
mas that has evoked thoughts of the Bishop of Hippo, namely the 
surprising description of the Holy Spirit as the love of the Father 
and the Son to be found in his 36th chapter against Barlaam.®'* 
Whereas Roman-Catholic scholars, such as M. Jugie, have always 
been quick to suggest a direct or indirea influence on Palamas by 
Augustine’s De Trinitate^ Orthodox scholars have been more re¬ 
luctant and have only admitted a close similariiy^ between Augustine 
and Palamas on this point. Thus J. Meyendorff, for example, has sug¬ 
gested that this passage is more likely to be seen as an answer to the 
puzzling question ultimately raised by the theology of Gregory II of 
Cyprus (t 1290), i.e., as to whom the eternal revdation (cjiaveptoai?), 
manifestation (eKcjxiiAJis) and shining forth of the Spirit (eKXapil^is) 
ftom the Son or through the Son is manifested.®^ 

However, contrary to the common portrayal of Palamas as a 
staunch follower of the Patriarch’s trinitarian theology,®® Palamas 

11) and Ps.-Dionysios, Dediv. Norn. VII, 1 (PS I, 638, 9'30). 

83 See, for instance, Tr. Ill, 1, 26 (PS I, 638, 9-30). 

84 Gregorios Palamas, Cap. 36 (V, 54, 25-55, 7); cf. however V. Lossky, op. cit. (n. 
19), pp. 78 and 210. 

85 M. Jugie, “Palamas,” DThCXI, p. 1766; G. Podskalsky, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 177. Jugie 
still reckoned with a possible dependence on Aquinas* Summa contragentes. However, 
the translation of this work by Demetrios Kydones (1324-1397/98) had been finished 
only by Christmas 1354, i.e„ after the composition of Palamas* 150 Chapters. 

86 J. Meyendorff, op. cit. (n. 17), p. 316; E. Hussey, “The Palamite Trinitarian Mod¬ 
els,** 5VTQ 16 (1972), pp.83-89; B. Bobrinskoy, Le Mysthre de la Trinity (Paris, 
1986), p. 304. 

87 J. Meyendorff, “La procession du Saint Esprit chez Ics Pi;res Orientaux,’* Russie et 
ChritienU 3-4 (1949-50), p.l77f. Cf. Gregorios Kyprios, De processione Spiritus 
Sancti (PG 142, 275C-276A); Expositio Tomi Fidei contra Beccum 4 (PG 142, 
240B-C); Confosio (PG 142, 250A-D). 

88 M. Jugie, Theolo^ Dogmatica Christianorum OrientaUum ab Ecclesia catholica dissi- 
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himself, being a disciple of Theoleptos of Philadelphia (one of the 
most prominent opponents of Gregory of Cyprus), not only never 
referred to the Cypriot, but also explicidy repudiated the possibil¬ 
ity of eternal revelation as a Latin impiety and understood revela¬ 
tion, like creation, to be a temporal ^ect (dTroreXeapa) of the 
eternal energy.®^ Obviously, Palamas’ stance on the FiUoque ques¬ 
tion was much more traditional, inflexible and unyielding to the 
Latin position than that of the Cypriot. Very likely, he saw in the 
Patriarch’s attempt to mediate between East and West in this cru¬ 
cial question a betrayal of the Orthodox position. 

If Cap. 36 is not an answer to the Cypriot’s distinction, could it 
then, perhaps, really have been inspired by the “father of the Filio- 
que” Augustine of Hippo? In more recent studies, as in the one by 
R.E. Sinkewicz, such an odd dependence has been strongly dis¬ 
avowed and other possible sources have been suggested.^ ^55liat is 
surprising, however, is that until now such a dependence has obvi¬ 
ously appeared just too odd for anyone to really take it into consid¬ 
eration and look closely at the texts in question. Thus it has escaped 
both Orthodox and Roman-Catholic scholars that the parallels be¬ 
tween the Capita and the De Trinitate are in no way limited to this 
sole paragraph, but that there are in faa extensive quotations from 
Planudes’ version in Palamas’ chapters. Probably the most striking 
literal dependence can be found in Cap. 125-135, in the context of 
Palamas’ refutation of his opponents’ argument that energy is a 
mere accident. In order to prove the inaccuracy of their interpreta¬ 
tion of a passage by Gregory Nazianzen,^^ he makes use of the 

dcntiumy vol. 1 (Paris, 1926), p. 430; V. Lossky, “The Procession of the Holy Spirit in 
Orthodox Triadology,” ECQf supplementary issue, 7 (1948), p.51; J. MeycndorfF, op. 
cit. (n. 17), pp. 26,313f; A. Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium. The FiUoque Controversy in 
the Patriarchate of Gregory II of Cyprus (1283^1289) (New York, 1983), pp. 94f, I49f; 
H.-V. Beyer, [Art.] naXa|J.d9 rpTyycSpcos, in Prosopographisches Lexikon derPalaiolo- 
genzeit 9 (Wien, 1989), p. 108; J. Lison, op. cit. (n. 72), p. 95. 

89 Tract, apod. II, 17 (PS 1,94,17-21); Ep. AdDanielum 6 (II, 379, 29-31); C Acind. 
VI, 20, 75 (III, 443, 3-6). 

90 R.E. Sinkewicz, Saint Gregory Palamas: The Che Hundred and Fifty Chapters. A Cridcal Edi¬ 
tion, TransladonandStudy (Toronto, 1988), p. 18; cf. C.N. Tsiipanlis, op. at. (n. 1), p. 9. 

91 Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 31,6 (SC 250, 286,4-11). This passage is quoted by Pala- 
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logical distinction between substantial, accidental, and relative 
predicates by which Augustine had countered the Eunomian heresy. 

Palamas’ 125th chi^ter, for instance, clearly relies on the sum¬ 
mary of Book V found at the beginning of Book XV in the recapitu¬ 
lation of the contents of all the previous books.^^ Nevertheless, 
defending the eternity of God’s energy, Palamas mitigates Augusti¬ 
ne’s statement that relative predicate is pertinent to God also in time 
by adding Kol ev aiuk^i koI aurdit' tw aioonAut'. But it is beyond 
any doubt that the very Augustinian notion of relation is used here 
by Palamas to buttress his own concept of divine energy against the 
fierce attacks of the Akindynists.^^ TTieir erroneous teaching is the 
subjea of Cap. 126, whereas in Cap. 127 he employs Augustine’s 
distinaion of different kinds of accidents.The quotation from 

mas in Cap. 128 and 130 (PS V, 107,15-19; 108,11-13) and by Nikephoros Grego- 
cas \xi Antirrhetica 11, 8,13 (Ed. Beyer, 189, 24-191, 7). 

92 De Trin. XV, 3, 5 (857, 23-35): 6€ Ttp TrepiTTfp 5id tou^ SoKoOiaas Sid 

Taura [iT\ auri^i^ riaxpos kol Tlou cIiail ouaLay, €TT€lSt^ irdv to iTepi 0eoO 

Xeyopevov kqt oOoiav XeyeoBai OLOi/rat, Kal 5td Taura to y€wau kol yev- 
udoOaL f\ 76ui/r|fr6u eluat xat ay4xm\Tov^ eireL 6La<|x)pd eort, <J>tXou€LKoGcyLV 
[xat] oixjLag 6La<J>6pou5 cIuaL, aTToScLKuirraL pfj Trdv to irepi 0€ou Xeyofievoi/ 
Kar ouatau XeyeoGai, dja-nrep Kar ouaiav X€'y€TaL dyaOos Kai. p-eyas Kat el rt 
€Tepou KoS auTo ^eyerai, dXXd XeyeaOai Kai dva4>opLK(jfe, ToirreaTiv ou Ka0’ 
auTo dXXd irpos tl oirep aih-os o\k ^onu, dxrrrep IlaTTp irpos tou Tlou Xeye- 
rat f\ [codd.: Kal] Kupios irpos Tr\v 6ouX€\x>uaau airrej KTiatu* Iu6a Kal €i tl 
dua<t>opLK(jfe, Toirrecm irpos tl, oTrep auro? ouk ^otl, Kal ev xpdiApX€7€TaL... 
iraurdTraaLu aurou ev rt) eairroO <J>ua€L t) oualgi duoXXoLorrou SLapeueLU. 

Cap. 125 (PS V, 105,23-106, 8): Akd tous Euuopiauoug, SoKouurag tt^u 
auTf|u riarpos etuaL Kal Ylou ouaCau, €tt€l8ti irdu to irepl 06ou Xeyopeuou 
KaT oualau XeyeaOaL oLoirraL Kal (})lXoi^lkoucjlu (us, eifel to yewdv Kal yeu- 
vAiaOaL 5La4)opd €cm, 5Ld touto Kal oualas 5La<})6pous eluaL, ...SeLKUuraL pf| 
Trdu TO iT€pl 0€oO Xeyopevou Kaf oualau Xey€a0aL, dXXd XeyeoOaL Kal duaejx)- 
pLKofe, TOUreOTL TTpOS TL, OTTep aUTOS OUK eCTTLU* cIxJTTep 6 riaTTip X€y€TaL upos 
Tou Ylou- ou ydp eoTL narfip 6 Ylos Kal KupLos irpos Tr]v SouXeuouaau ktlolu, 
KupLeueL ydp 6 ©eog toju ev Kal ev alwuL Kal airroju toju alcouaiu* to 56 

KupLeueLU dKTLOTOs eoTLu euepyeLa 0eou, 6La<J)€poixTa Tfjs oualas, (u? Trpos 
erepou tl Xeyopeuri, oirep auros ouk ^otlu. 

93 Yet R. Sinkewicz, cp. cit. (n. 90), pp. 47f, has tried to dear Palamas* notion of rela¬ 
tion of any Augpstinian tinge. 

94 De Trin. V, 4,5f (349,3-5): Zuppe^riKos be ouk €loj 0€ XeyeoSaL, €L pn orrep ouu 
dXXoLcoaeL tlul tou irpaypaTog (J ouppepTjKeu diroyLueoOaL SuuaroL. Kal ydp 
Kal el Xeyoural TLua aupPepTycora dxdpLora... (351, 18-28): El 6€ KaKetuo 
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Gregory Nazianzen is then discussed in Cap. 128-131, and its in¬ 
terpretation by the Akindynists is refuted by means of a quotation 
from John Damascene. In contrast to these par£^r 2 q)hs in the Cap¬ 
ita, the discussion of the very same quotations a few years earlier in 
the Contra Adndynum does not yet show any trace of Augustinian 
thought.^^ From this we may conclude that Palamas studied the 
De Trinitate for the first time sometime after 1344, the year he 
most likely finished his Vlth book against Akindynos. 

Cap. 132 is once again imbued with reflections from the De 
Trinitate about the meaning of relational predicate. First Palamas 
paraphrases a passage^^ which in Augustine was followed by the 

8ok€l (jujiPepriKog XeyeoGai OTrep, ei Kat \lt] diroYLveTai, 6 p .(*)5 iietoOraL tJ 
au^exai, (ife ioTiv ^ ttjs p.aAXoi^ 4)p6w.M.os ovoa Kat 

[leZov d[<})p<iM^ yLvop.€vr|... dXXoudev toloOtoi/ ev tcJ ©e(5 yLvexat, otl Sf) trai/- 
TdiracTLv dp.€TdpXr)Tos jJiev^L. Al’tjv aiTiai^ oOSev ev auT(5 Kaxd 
Xe Y€Tai (ou5€ V ydp airn^ oupPePTjKey), ov jie vtol irdu 6 XeyeraL, Xocttov eon 
KQT oxxjiav XeyeoOaL. (361, 6 ): Asyexai ydp irpos ti (353, 22f): oti |ni kot’ 
ouatau Taura Xeyexcu. dXXd KaT’dm<|)opdv, 5 KaCircp dm4)optKa/ ouk eon 
cnjpPePTjKDS..* 

C^p. 127 (PS V, 106,31-107,8): XupPePriKos eori to yivopevov Kal diroyt- 
v» 6 p€iA 3 i^, d<J> o5 KttL Td dx^pLOTa ouppepTiKora cruuopc[ 4 i€v». *EaTi Se Trcfe oup.- 
pePrjKos Kal to 4>uaLK(jdcr irpoaov, ck aufopevov' T 6 kql peioupei/ov, KaOdirep 
€ V Tf) XoyiK^ 0 yiAaxJis. ’ AXX ou5€ V toioOtoi/ € 1 ^ t(5 ©€( 4 ), OTL 5fi iraurdTra- 

OL V dpeTdpXrjTos \ievei , 5l’ fiv aLTLau ouSei/ avrcj) Kaxd cn^J^^pepTiKOS XeyoiT dv. 
Ou \iT]v irdv oirep 6 TTl 0€oO Xeyexai oiJoiav» oripaLV^L* Xeyexai ydp kql to 
TT pos TL, OTTep dya<>>opLK 6 w» eon Kal diAi<t)opds irpos exepoy, dXX‘oiJK ouaias 
€crrL SriXomKoy; cf. Cap. 135 (111, 14-21). 

95 ContraAcindynumVly 21 , 76 (PS III, 443, 11-24). 

96 De Tfin. V, 11, 12 (367, 4-369, 16): "'Otl 8 e CKaoxa T(3 l» l 8 lo>s €u Tfj aihii 
TptdSL XeyopeiAiju Kax ouSem Tpoirov' KaO’avrrd, dXXd irpos dXXr|Xa ii irpos 
TTiP KTiaii/ Xeyoirrai, Kal Sid toOto dwi<|)opLK 0 j? otk ouatojScfe TaOra Xeye- 
TaL, 4 )awgp 6 v. "OoTrepydp r| Tpidsels XeycTai 0e6s, p€ya 9 ,dya 06 g,aLOjiA.os, 
TTai/TOKpdTOjp... oux ouT(i> XeyeoOai Swaxai r\ Tpids Kat OaTiip €l \ir\ ttou pe- 
Ta4)opiK(3fe TTpos Tr\v ktCoiu Sid ttiv' toil' ixio^ eloTfoiJ^piv. To ydp yeypapp€- 
vov *'AKOV6f laparjA’ Kupiog 6 Oe<^ aou Kvpiog elg eartu, ou irdinrais 
eSaiTToupeuou tou YloO efatpoup-evou toO dytou Oueup-aTos 66l voeioBai, 
ov eva KvpiouKai Gedu ; 7 ^ai^ 6 p 0 (jfe X€yop.eu Kat 5i^ Kal flarepa Tjfiok/Sid tt^s 
auTou xdpiTOS OP-ds duay€ViAlirra. 

Cap. 132 (PS V, 109 ,13-26): Td vnroaTaTLKd iSiuipaTa dua<Jx)pLK(iJS Kdv Tqi 
0€(5 TTpos dXXriXa Xeyexat, Kal 5ia<|>6po\XTLU dXXiiXcai/ al uTToardocLS, dXX’ou 
KttT ouaCau. "BaTi 6*(il)s Kal TTpos Tf|u imaLu dua4)OpLK(j5s 6 0€6s XeycTai* ou 
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description of the Holy Spirit as ineffable communion of the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son^^—an idea which recalls Palamas’ description of 
the Holy Spirit in Cap. 36. In Cap. 132 he follows another pas¬ 
sage’* in which Augustine had shown that the Father is referred to 
as Father in relation to his Son, but also in relation to creation, even 
though in this realm the Father, the Son, and the Spirit constitute 
together one principle. That Palamas took over this particular pas¬ 
sage is quite exciting, since in the De Trinitate it led Augustine to the 
conclusion that also within the Trinity the Father and the Son 

ydp ox 77 T€p \iy€Tai TTpoatooi/Los, Trpodvapxog, peyas, dyaOos, 6 ©eos, 
TramyLaTptds outo)S uuiTaL XeyecrOat kql FlaTTip... Opog ^i€VTOL tt]v KTiaty, 
Std TO eV ipyov et wii. ruiu Tpiuju ck |ir|6a|j.^ p.Ti8ap.(Sjs oirros TrpoaxOeb' kql Std 
Tf|i^ Tcoi/ ULoSv inro xopTiyouiiem^s Koivfis TpLcSi' x®P*'T‘os € 10170(1^01 b', 
narfip XeyoiTdu kol t\ TpCag. to ydp Kvpiog 6 Seog aov, Kvpiog ig eariu, kol rd 
TJarjjp ijfidju elg 6 iv roig oupai/oLg, eva Kvptou Kai Gedu dyiaw' 

TpidSa <()r|o(, kol 8 f) kol TOTepa ripoou', 5 id Tife avrroO x^P’-tos ^^^ids dvo- 
yebnAikrra... 

97 De trin. V, 11,12 (369, 17-39). 

98 Detrin,V, 13,14f(371,4-373,17):AeyeTaLdpadiAKjxDpLKdsoIlaTiip.oauTos 
6 € dmcfxDpLKofe XeyeTOL kql dpxii... dXXd IlaTfip jiey irpos tou Tlob' XeycTai, 
dpxn§€ irpos irdvraTd €? airroO... Kal dpxn Se XeyeTai 6 Tlos... (ixjiTep kol 6 
riaTrip dpxil TTp KTioetus €OTlv, oti Sf) auroO Td irdvra* kol ydp kqi 6 
KTioTTis dvacJjopLKfiS XeyeToi irpos Tfjv kt(olv>, coouep 6 SeoiroTris irpos tov 
60 OX 0 V. Kal Sid toOto Xeyoirres Kal tov IlaTepa dpxr}u Kal t6v TLoy dpxiv', 
ou 8 uo dpxds Trig KTLoecog Xeyopev* 6 ydp OaTfip Kal 6 Tlog 6p.o0 irpog ttii/ 
KTLOLv M.La eoTli/ dpxil, oxjirep elg KrCarrfg Kai elg Ge6g„. (375, 4-7; 377, 
37-41): ...6 riaTHp irpog toi/ Tloi/dpxil eon* yeyevin}Keyap atrrou. DoTepov 
86 Kal Tfpog TO rii^eCjia to dyiov dpXTi eoTiu 6 IlaTrip,... ou p.iKpd CiiTnois €o- 
TLu... <i)s 6 OaTTip Kal 6 Ylog efg ©eog..., outojs dmcjx^pLKute irpog to nyeup.a 
TO dyiou p.(a dpx^l' TTpog be tt^u ktColu 6 OaTi^p Kal 6 Tlog Kal to nueCjia to 
dytou p.La dpxil, cijOTrep elg SrjpLOvpyog Kal elg KvpLog. 

Cap, 132 (PS 109 , 26-110, 9): ...XeyeTat be dua<})Opi.K(jte, KaOdirep ec|)rip.6y, 
Kal 6 riaTi^p p.6vog irpog tou o^oouolou Tlou narnp, 6 aurog be XeyeTOL Kal 
dpxn ifpog Tov Tlou re Kal to Flveuiia, XeycTot be Kal irpog ti^u ktlolu 6 
riaTTip dpxii, dXX* u>g KTioTTig Kal 8€oiT6TiTg TtSu KTiop.dT 0 )v irdurcou. "©Tav 
ouv Taura irpog Tiiv ktlolv 6 OaTfip XeyriTai, dpxii €otl Kal 6 TLog, Kal ouk 
6 L 0 L 8uo dpxoL, dXXd pCa- Kal ydp dua<j>opLKcog XeyeTai Kal 6 Tlog dpxil ^ 
iTpog Tr|V KTLOLU, ciooTrep 6 deoiroTrig irpog Td 8oOXa. OukoGu 6 FlaTi^p Kal 6 
Tlog p.€Td ToO riv^upaTog cog irpog rnu ktiolu [lia dpxil €otl Kal etg S€- 
oiTOTfig Kal etg KTiorrig Kal elg ©eog T€ Kal OaTfip TTpoiir)0€ug Kal 
Icfiopog, Kal TaXXa irdura. Kal tcou toloutcov CKaoTov ouk eoTiu ouoia- ou ydp 
du rrpog €T€pou duaclx^pLKoite eXeyeTo, eiirep f\v auToO ouoia. 
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constitute together one principle in relation to the Holy Spirit, a 
concept Palamas did of course not share, but considered hereti¬ 
cal.^- Finally, in Cap. 133, Palamas obviously copied anothe^ara- 
graph almost literdly from the fifth book of De Trinitate} 

Given these various quotations from the De Trinitate in Cap. 
125-135, the assumption that Cap. 36 was also inspired by 
Augustine gains great probability. This is further confirmed by the 
observation that not only this chapter, but also the two preceding 
chapters and the following one have parallels in the De Trinitate. 
Thus, the statement in Cap. 34 that God possesses goodness, life, 
and other predicates not as qualities but as His essence (oixjia) clearly 
constitutes a foreign body in Palamas’ theology, since he would nor¬ 
mally identify these predkatesvA^ God’s energy and consider God’s 
essence as beyond all names and all knowledge. Augustine, on the 
contrary, repeatedly made such an identification in order to safe¬ 
guard the divine simplicity.'*^' The distinction of four different 
Xoyoi as found in Cap. 35 has—again contrary to R.E. Sinkewicz’s 
contention'*'^—some very obvious parallels in De Trin. XV, 
10-15.'°^ The same is the case in Cap. 37 for the description of the 

99 Later on this idea was inserted into the union decree CantateDomino** issued by the 
Florentine Council (4.2,1442). 

lOODf Trin, V, 8, 9 (363, 25-33): © 6 a€L 9 be Kai. efetg Kal tottoi Kai ou 

KupCcug dXXd p€Ta<})opLK& icaL KaG’opoioTrjTa ev tcJ 0€(5) Xeyourai,.. To 5€ 
Trpog TO TToielv diTflKOV Tdxa Ttepi [lovov toO 0eoO okrfieoTaTa dv Xeyaxo* 
|i6ia3s ydp 6 Qeog Tioiei, airros de ou yCi/exaL, ovbe irdcrx^t ooov Trpog niu 
auTOU ouatav dvTiKeL- ©eos ydp eaxiv. 

Cap. 133 (PS V, 110,10-14): Oeoeis Kal e^eis Kai tottoi Kal xpdva, Kal el tl 
toloOtou, ou Kupito? 6Trl Tou 06OU XeyoiTTai, dXXd |i€Ta4)OpLK&* to 5e Troietu 
Kal evepyetu eirl pouou tou ©eou dXrjOeaTaTa dv XeyoiTo. Mouos ydp 6 Geos 
TTOiei, airros de ou yiueTai ouSe Trdaxei, oaou eis tt^v airrououaiavdui^Kei...; 
cf. Cap. 134 and 145 (110, 27f; 116, 8-11). 

101 Compaic G^. 34 (PS V, 52,24-53.9) with De Trin. XV, 5,7-6,9 (865,17f. 867,35-38, 
43f; 865, 51-869, 54; 871,7-11). Yet, in G^. 117-119 (100. 22-102,14), which stem 
from his De citatione Cyrillic Palamas argues that God*s attributes arc not to be 
equaled with his essence. Fora more detailed discussion, sec R. Flogaus, Theosis bei 
Palamas undLuther. Ein Beitragzum okumenischen Gesprdch (Gottingen, 1997), pp. 
100-118. 

102 R.E. Sinkewicz, op. cit. (n. 90), p. 17. 

103 A comparison between Cap. 35 (PS V, 53,22-54,6) and De Trin. XV, 11,20 (901, 
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trinitarian analogies in the human mind/°^ 

As for Cap. 36 itself, llamas’ description of the Spirit as the Fa¬ 
ther’s and the Son’s joy which th^ have in common, koto Tfjv 
XpTjaiv, also has pallets in Augustine/**^ Furthermore, the Do¬ 
minican J. Lison, who in his recent book about Palamas has adopted 
Sinkewicz’s exclusion of any Augustinian influence, has pointed out 
the idea that the Holy Spirit is “the communion and love” of the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son is also found in Palamas’ Contra Beccum.^'^ In fact, 
in an enumeration of various trinitarian models supposedly sup¬ 
porting the immediate procession of the Spirit from the Father, 
Palamas makes allusion to ol Koiwoviav KOi dyd 7 TT|v elvai 
Xeyovres tou narpos koi toO TloO to flveCpa to dyiov/**^ 
Now, it is well known that the description of the Holy Spirit as bve 
and communion of the Father and the Son is a common idea in 
Augustine’s De Trinitate.^^^ Although the exact wording 
“KOivoH/ia KOI dydiTTi” does not occur in this work, there is one 
paragraph in which the Holy Spirit is in fact described as dydiTT) 
and as Koivwia.’”^ 

20-27:903.43-49) and XV, 15. 25 (923,37-50) reveals that Palamas’ X670S irpo- 
4)OpLK6s corresponds with thcXo^os TTpcxjK^pLKo^ <})86yin Planudcs* transla- 
tion; his Xoyos ev^LCtOeTOS, 4>06yya)U yap olov€l StaTiGeiievos with 

the €v8td6€TOs 6|ioio)p,aTL <(>06yyou; his Xoyos ev Siawig with the Xoyos 

xf) biavoiq; and the description of the Xoyos €p.<})UTCi>s emiTOK€Lp.€iA3s t(J) 
ia5 as dcL outwdpxouaa aurep yveiSoLS corresponds with rd Trapobn'a eLoi kol 
TT pos Tf|i» airroO tou uou 4)1301^ duTiKOuatu which are described as iv tcJ uol 
diSiOS TLS yu(iX7LS> For Further information, see R. Flogaus, op. dt. (n. 101), pp. 
143-146. 

104Compare Cap. 37 (PS V, 55,16-22) with De Trin. IX, 12,18 (549,63-78) andXV, 
26,47 (979, 84-88). 

105Compare Cap. 36 (PS V, 55,8-15) with De Trin. VI, 10,11 (413,30-37); the asso¬ 
ciation of usus/xpfjcJLS with the Holy Spirit goes back to Hilarius of Poitiers, De 
Trinitate II, 1, 1 ( PL 10, 51 A). 

106J. Lison, op. cit. (n. 72), p. 89. 

107 Contra Beccum 2 (PS I, 164, 150* 

lOSdydtTTi: VI, 5,7 (399-4-10; 401,21); 10,1 1 (413.32035); VII, 3,6 (437,890; XV. 
17. 27 (929.1-11); 17, 28 (931, 38); 17, 29 (933, 71-77; 19, 37 (951, 142-953, 
150);Kotuo)uCa:V, 11.12 (369.32-39); XV, 17,39(951, 1450;koiv6ttis:VI, 5,7 
(399,19); euoTTis: VI, 5.7 (399,4). 

mDe Trin. XV, 19,37 (951,142-953.150); in VI. 5,7 (399,3-401,21) the Spirit is 
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Moreover, I would like to point out another pass^e reminis¬ 
cent of Augustinian thought in Palamas’ Contra Beccum. In his ar¬ 
gument against Bekkos’ tenth inscription, Palamas states that 
although the Holy Spirit is also called the Spirit of the Son, never¬ 
theless the Son is not called Son of the Spirit, lest the Spirit be 
taken for the Father/^® As I have already shown in discussing the 
possible source of the Latin syllogism reported by Barlaam in his 
first anti-Latin treatise {Cod. Vat. Gr. 2242, fol. I43v-I46r)„ the 
very same reasoning with rather similar wording can be found in 
the fifth book of De Trinitate. ’ ’ ’ Thus, it is quite likely that Pala¬ 
mas and Barlaam both rely on the same Augustinian reflection, 
but while Palamas makes use of it in order to dismiss the processio et 
afilio, Barlaam presents it as part of a Latin argument for the Filio- 
que, which he subsequently refutes.**^ Who is now the latinizing 
theologian, imbued with Augustinian thought? Palamas or Bar¬ 
laam? If we are left perplexed by this question, it only shows that 
this common interpretation of the Hesychast controversy is noth¬ 
ing less than historically inappropriate. 

Palamas’TK 2 Xist on the Economy of the Incarnation 

Besides these various passages from the Capita and the Contra 
Beccum, we find abundant parallels to the De Trinitate in Palamas’ 
Treatise on the Economy of the Incarnation, a work commonly 
counted as the 16th ofhis numerous Homilies. In this work, which 
has in the past been considered as a key witness for the great im¬ 
portance attributed by Palamas to Christ’s person and work,^ al¬ 
most the entire train of thought can be traced back to the 
christological passages of Augustine’s 4th, 13th, and 14th books 

called dyaTTri and koliaSttis. 

WO Contra Beccum 10 (PS I, 172, 10-15). 

11 ID^ 7W«. V, 12,13 (371,11-13). 

112 Moreover, both theologians also made use of the previous passage {De Trin. V, 11, 
12 ; see n. 63 and 95 above). 

113 Cf. J. Meyendorff, op, cit, (n. 17), pp. 181-185, 205, 215-227, 251, 267, 320; G. 
Mantzaridis, The Deification of Man. St Gregory Palamas and the Orthodox Tradition 
(New York, 1984), pp. 21-28,44-48, 52, 67. 
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about the Trinity. Palamas begins his ponderings on Christ with 
the typically Augustinian idea that, although God could have de¬ 
feated the Devil without Christ’s incarnation through power 
alone, the incarnation was nevertheless the more convenient way 
(dppoSiwrepos rpoiros)^^^ to accomplish this task. Even though 
nobody is more powerful (iaxupoTcpov) than the Creator (KTiaxos) 
and the Almighty (-rravTOKpdTwp), the Devil was to be overcome 
through justice (8iKaiocrui/q / aw 8iiq)), because it was also through 
justice that the human race (to duGpoljTTiyov yevos) had been 
handed over (7rap€8d0T|) to him in the first place.Because the 
DevU had become a lover of power (Tfjs e^otxjias epaarps) and an 
assailant of justice (rp 8iKaioawp paxopevos), it pleased God 
(fjpeae rip ©erjij to vanquish him in the proper order (rd^is), first 
through justice (biKaioowp KaTapXpBfjvaO and thereafter by 
means of Christ’s resurreaion (dviardpevog / 8id Tfjs dma- 
Tdaeo)?) through power (xp 8wdpei).”^ Imitating (pipoupevoi) 
Christ, we should try, in the state of mortality, to overcome the 
Devil through justice, until as immortals we will also receive the 
power to do In almost the same words as Augustine 

(Planudes), Palamas explains that Christ could onfy do so first, be¬ 
cause he was God and Man at the same time.”** He took upon 


1 l4The terms given in parentheses in the following summary are the same in Planudes and in 
Palamas; if there are two similar terms, the first is used by Planudes, the second by Palamas. 

115 Compare Horn. 16, 1 {Fprjyoptov roO FlaXafid diravra rd ipya, ELaaycjyrj, 
K€Lp€i^ou, fierdcppaaig, axdXiai cd. P.K. Chrestou [=PE], vol. DC [Thessaloniki, 
1985], pp. 422-424) with De Trin, XIII, 10,13 (731.5-16);XIII, 12,16 (737,1-4); 
XIII, 13,17 (741,4-6); fora more detailed analysis of16, also including the differ¬ 
ences between the two theologians, cf. R. Flog^us, op. cit. (n. 101), pp. 238-261. 

116 Compare Horn. 16, 2 (PE IX, 424-426) with De Trin. XIII, 13, 17f (741, 6-8, 
12-17; 743,32-41; 747, 34-39). 

117 Compare Horn. 16, 3 (PE IX, 426,12-15) and 31 (466,22-24) with Dc Trin. XIII, 
13, 17(741, 14-19). 

118 De Trin. XIII, 14, 18 (745, Tb*l^ly 26): EL [lev ydp p.f| dvOpeuTTos oOk dv 
f|5uvil9Ti dmLpe0fVaL*€L Se \ii\ Beds f\v, ouk dv eTTLaTeuOrj [it\ TeGeXriKemL 
6 tt€p TiSwaTO dXXd \x.r\ 5uiT|0fiuaL oirep Tfie\r\oe... 

Horn. 16, 30 (PE IX, 464, 13-17): EL ydp duOpeutros t)v, ouk rjv SwaTov 
TraOetv* eL 5€ pi) Geos... ouS’dw' €7TLaT€u0r| 6uwia0aL pei^ p.f| traOeiv, eKcuu 5e 
TraOeLv TTpoeXonevos..* 
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himself the death he did not owe (6v ouK oxt)eiXev) and paid with 
his innocent blood the ransom for us who owed it and who were 
guilty of sin (imeOGwoi rfj dpapxicjt/Si’dpapTiav uiretJOwoi). By 
accepting this ransom, however, the Devil was not made rich but was 
bound (oi)K 4 ttXoutio0ti, aXX’e8e9i]i).”^ 

Palamas also embraces Augustine’s view about the propaga¬ 
tion of original sin through sexual reproduction, although he gen¬ 
erally prefers to speak of original condemnation (KaraSiicri) or 
the sentence of death (Gavaroo euGdvTi) which was transmitted in 
a hereditary way (Trpoyov^iKWS 8iaPaii/ouaT|s/TTpoyoviK(5s 
Slept)) to the progeny (peTayevearepoi) of the first Adam/^*^ 
Nevertheless, Christ was fi'ee of sin, because he was bom of a virgin 
(CK trapOevov). His conception (tjs Tfjv avXXT|ijjiv) was effected 
by the Spirit (Hi^Opa) and not by the flesh (adp^) and had been 
preceded (ttpoeXaPev /'rTpoeiXT)4)e) by faith (uiaTis), not by de¬ 
sire (etriGujiia), so that he would take his origin only from the spe¬ 
cies and not from sin (ck Tfjs piCt|S... TtXfjt' toO yewi^S [lovov, 
OX) p.f|t' Kal Tf|v Tf)s dpaprias cXkciv dpxtiv / toO yevous pd- 
vov, dXX’oux'i KOI Tf)s dpaprias cXki] tt)v pLCav). 

The various answers that Augustine had given to the question 
Cur Deus homo? were also inserted by Palamas in his treatise, such as 
the statement that the Son of God became the Son of Man and the 
partaker in our mortality in order to mm mankind into Sons of God 
and confer immortality on them.^^ Another reason for the incarna¬ 
tion was to show man what place he held among creamres, since God 
could unite Himself with him. Augustine and Palamas also argue that 
God became man in order to honor the flesh, so that the haughty 
spirits (rd wepTyjxiva Tn^tjpaTa) would not deem themselves of 
greater honor than man (toO dt>9poiTTOU TrpoTipdv / 7TpoTipT)Tea 
ToO di^pwiTou... vopiCeiv) and be considered as gods because they 

119 Compare Horn. 16,31 (PE DC. 464-466) with De Trin. XIII, 14,18f(745,9f. 18f; 

747,45-47:749, 6-14; 749, 25 - 751, 30). 

120 Compare Horn. 16, 4 (PE DC. 428) with De Trin. XIII, 18. 23 (761, 13f; 763, 

22-31) and Horn. 16,17 (DC, 444) with De Trin. XIII, 12, 16 (737, 4-7). 

121 CDompare Horn. 16, 5 (PE DC, 428-430) with De Trin. XIII, 18. 23 (761, 9-20). 

122 Compare /fom. 16,19 (PE IX, 448) with De Trin. XIII, 9,12 (729,27-731,34). 
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have no flesh (eTreiSf) jifj exoixri adpKa/8id Tfji/ daapKiav) and 
appear immortal (SoKoiknv' elmi dOamra / Kol Tf|v SoKoOaav 
dGamaiav).*^^ Also, through Gods humility (TaireivoxTig) our 
own haughtiness could be healed. 

Augustine’s concept of double death and double resurrection 
is another topic we encounter in Palamas. Thus, the way the soul’s 
desertion (e'yKaTaX€i<J>0nmi / eyKaraXeiilii?) of the body, and 
its separation (dmx<jiJpTl<yi.5 / x<»>pi<Jp<fe) from it, entails the death 
of the body; God’s desertion of the soul entails the death of the 
soul, even though, in another way (Tpottos), it is immortal (d0d- 
mTog).*^^ This parallel can also be found in AdXenam, another 
work by Palamas probably composed around 1345/46.'^^ Still, in 
Horn. 16 Palamas reproduces Augustine’s argumentation much 
more exhaustively. Here he goes on to explain that the Devil, when 
embracing sin, could only succumb to the single death of the soul, 
but thereby conferred the double death (d 8177 X 009 OdiAiTO?) of 
both the soul and the body on us. Yet Christ, by assuming mor¬ 
tal flesh (adp^ Ov'TITT]), healed us through his single death (eig 0d- 
mTog) and single resurrection (pia dvdaraais) from our double 
death. Like Augustine, Palamas declares that through his obedi¬ 
ent suffering (traGos) Christ also gave us an example 
(7Tapd8eiy pa / UTTobeiypa) for our own lives. Although he ex¬ 
pelled the Devil (eKpXriGeis / eKflaXw) from our souls, he never¬ 
theless allowed him to attack from outside (TTpoapdXXeii' eiCTOS / 

123 Compare Horn. 16.11 & 19 (PE IX. 436 & 448) with De Trin. XIII, 17,22 (757, 
3-759,13). 

124 Com^rc Horn. 16, 19 (PE IX, 448) with De Trin, XIII, 17, 22 (759, 19-28). 

125 Compare Horn. 16,7 (PE IX, 432-434) with De Trin, IV, 3, 5 (269,11-16); IV, 13, 
16 (299,4-6); XIV, 4, 6 (789,.4-8). 

126 AdXenam 9 (PS V, 197, 6-9). The preceding paragraph (8) in this writing to Xene 
was obviously inspired \iyDe Trin. IV, 3,5 (271,31-40); for further details, see R. Flo- 
gaus, op, cit, (n. 101), pp. 155f. For the approximate date of composition AdXenam 
cf, J. Meyendorff, op. cit. (n. 17), p. 386; R.E. Sinkcwicz, op. cit, (n. 90), p. 51. 

127 Compare Horn. 16,25.27 (PE IX, 456-458) with De Trin. IV, 12,15 (297,22-28) 
and IV, 13, 17(301,31f). 

128 Compare Horn. 16,23f (PE DC, 454-456) with De Trin, IV, 3, 6 (271, 50-273, 57; 
275,110-277, 115). 

129 Compare Horn. 16, 24 (PE DC 456) with De Trin. IV, 3, 6 (275, 85-90). 
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e^cjSev),^^ so that the renewed man would live according to the 
new covenant and would learn to bear the pains of this life and thus 
be prepared U) receive immortali^ and the goods of the new aeon. As 
Palamas concludes with another very obvious literal quotation horn 
Planudes’ translation, man should sensibly rejoice that this life will 
have an end and expect the beatitude that the future life will have end- 
lessly, and he should patiently bear the misery to which this life has 
been righteously condemned, ’ similar to the way the martyrs have 
made most glorious (eutdeearaTog) the death inflicted on them. 
Christ, after defeating death through his resurrection, not only allowed 
death but also other evils of this worid (ouk airrog pouog, dXXd Kal 
Trdirra rd xouSe toO Koopou Kara / Kal aw Tourtp xag dXXag ^ 
x<^ Kda|t(() xo\3x(p KaKuxre^) to remain, so that throu^ them man 
would strive for truth (ti)g dv aw auxotg inrep xfjg dXqGeiag 6 
dvGpwTTOs dyo>w^T|xai / iv 6... dvOponrog 8id xouxwu dywvi- 
Cdpevog inr^p dXqOefag)—in both life and dogmas, as PaJamas 
adds.^^^ This train of thought is summarized by another sentence 
from the Bishop of Hippo’s work about the Holy Trinity, inserted 
into Palamas’ treatise with only very slight alterations.*^*^ 

130 Compare/fow. 16.32 (PE DC, 468) with De Trin. IV, 13,17 (301,36-38) and XIII. 
16, 20 (753,18-21). 

131 De Trin, XIII, 16,20 (751,13-753,18): ..IvoKaivdsdi^pomos^d rfis KaiiTf^s 

AiaGTTKTis [Lera^v KaKco/ ToOSe toO aLcSuos t( 5 KaLiAjaicSba irpoeToc^acySfl, 

Tf|v \Lev dOXtOTTiTa, f\s 4tt|X€i/ r| Co)ii aimi KaTaKpiGetaa, acxjxfe un-op.- 

eiAiH/, KdiretSTi irepas 4)poi/L(ia>? f)66pLevos, Tfjy Se (laKapLorriTa, r| 
€X€U0€pCt)0r|aop€i/r) kql peXXoixja C^r\ dreXexjTrxTO^ €^€t, mcrrcife Kal urro- 
pOl/n^LKcfe €K8€Xdp€lA>5. 

Horn. 16, 32f (PE DC, 486): dv 6 dvaKaivtoGels dvGpurrros Kara Tr\u 

KaLvf|v AtaOiiKTiv.., €TOL|iaa6fi irpos urroSoxilv dcjjGapatas kql toSv €v 
avTf) Kard tov KaLvovalcSva peXXovrtoveKeCiAov dYaGcSv. AeI ouv tov ttlcttov 
T^ eXTTiSc KdireiSr) -rrcpas 6 pio? outo^ efet, <|)povLM.(*>5 r^oBai Tr|v 

paKaptoTTiTa irLOTcS? cKSexopevov, fiv r\ p.eXXoixja Co>ii dTeXeim^Tos efet * rfj 
de auveacL maTea)s ttiv dOXiornra, t^v 6 0 &T 05 d^C^ KaT€KpL0ri, <J>€p€Lv 

€V UTTO|IOVfi Kal 6L'uiTO|IOVfiS... 

132 Compare Horn, 16,33 (PE DC, 468-470) with De Tnn. XIII, 16,20 (751,4-14). 

133 De Trin, XIII, 16,20 (753,25-30): AuaiTeXet de Td kokcl TaOra, direp ol maxol 
euaePofe urroiievouaLvfi irpos StdpGoxjivTOJV d|japTr||idT(i)vfi Tipos yv\xvaGCov 
Kal 5oKLM,i^vTfi5 SiKatoauvris irpos diroSeL^LVTfis ToOSe roO pCov toutou Ta- 
XaiTTOdpias, Tfjv Ccofiv €K€LVTiv, ^vGaTTcp r\ dXTT0i^ paKapidnis lorat [axld.: 
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Having explained why evil and death are still present in this 
world, Palamas goes on to describe the different stages of man’s sal¬ 
vation, again following Augustine’s treatment of the same subject. 
Accordingly, the first stage, baptism, is the remission of all sins 
(d<})eais Tcju dpapTKpv / TravTwv Toiu dpapTripdriov), fol¬ 
lowed by the life according to the Gospel in which man is daily re¬ 
newed (eis Tjpepav ripepas... dvaKaiviCdpevog / 
dvaKatviCeTai fipepav fipepas; cf. 2 Cor 4:16), makes prog¬ 
ress in his knowledge of God, in justice and sanctity (ev 
eTTiyvojaei toO 0eo\) koI StKaioaui/q koi dyiaapcpaXtiGeias / 
eig eiTiyvojaiv ©eoO kol SiKaioawriv Kai dyiaapoiv; cf. Col 
3:10; Eph 4:24), and transfers his passions firom the visible, carnal, 
and temporal (opard, aapKiKd, irpoaKaipa) to the intellectual, 
spiritual, and eternal (voriTd, TtveupaTiKd, di6ia), so that in the 
end resurrection will be granted to him. Yet, during this life this 
renewal is seen only through faith and not through sight, through 
hope and not yet in substance (ouirto ev atiTOiliiq, dXX’ ev TTiaxei, 
OUTTO) ev TTpdypaTi, dXX’eXTTiSi / 7110 x 61 pdXXov opdxai vOv, 
OUK airrotliia, eXTTiSi, irpdyuaxi 8e oww; cf. Rom 8:24; 2 Cor 
5;7;Hebll:l).‘^5 

I will conclude my short outline of Palamas’ rather lengthy 
16th Homily here. From the above it should be clear that not only 
in the Capita, but also in this text Palamas makes extensive use of 
Augustine’s work. Very likely, Horn. 16 was written in temporal vi¬ 
cinity to the Capita, i.e., between 1347 and 1350.^^ But if my 
above considerations are correct, Palamas’ first reading of 

ecTTi] KQL SiansiviCovoa, kql ernGuji-etaGai SLairupoxTepoi^ kqi eTTLCriTeLaGat 
eTTLlJlOWDTepOV'. 

Horn. 16, 34 (PE IX, 470, 3-8): AuaLTeXoujiv ovv aL KaKoiaeLS aurai tols 
marcSg irrro^iei/ouaL irpos SLOpOoxjiy diJ.apTrjp.dTa)u, irpo^ Yup-vaatau, 
TTpOS SOKLljL-nV, TTpO? KaTdXTl<J;Ll7 TTjs ToO ^ 101 ) TOUTOU ToXaLTTajpCaS, TTpOS Wpo- 
TpoTT’ny ToO ^TTLGup.etv SiaiTupais Kai CTyreiu €ttlp6iai)s Tf)v SiaLcov'L^ouaai' 
eK€Cvnr|y uioGeaCav kql dTToXih'pax7Li7, kol Katyi^v 6ut(i)s Kat 

^aKapLornra. Cf. 16,17 (IX, 444,12f). 

134 Compare Horn. 16,34 (PE DC, 470) with De Trin. XIV, 17,23 (839,4-841,37). 

135 Compare Horn. 16,36 (PE DC, 472-474) with De Trin, XIV, 18,24 (845,24-27). 

136 Cf. J. MeyendorfF, op. cit. (n, 17), pp. 390f. 
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Augustine fells even earlier than this, i.e., around 1345, when he 
wrote his booklet for Xene. This assumption gains some probabil- 
ity through the feet that, at this moment of his life, Palamas was 
kept under arrest in the Imperial Palace. To be sure, he was not 
subjected to a very severe detention, since these years clearly con¬ 
stitute the most prolific writing period in Palamas’ entire life. Dur¬ 
ing this time, he obviously had access to the works of the Greek 
Fathers for composing his own various theological works. Could it 
then not be that it was right here in the Imperial Palace that he also 
came across a copy of Planudes’ translation, commissioned by the 
Emperor Michael VIII (tl282) some sixty years earlier? And at a 
time when, as an excommunicated monk of the Orthodox 
Church,*^^ he sent his followers to the Genoese in Galata and even 
conveyed some of his writings to H^lion de Villeneuve, the Master 
of the Hospitallers on Rhodos, in a desperate attempt to get these 
foreign powers to intervene on his behalf at the Imperial Court,’^ 
could it not be that at this point he also read the most important 
work of the most famous Latin Church Father? Whatever the his¬ 
torical truth might be—the undeniable fact that Palamas quite 
clearly was much less reluctant to benefit fi'om Augustine’s theo¬ 
logical thought than many of his present day interpreters, sheds an 
interesting light on his personality and demonstrates an unex¬ 
pected openness of mind toward the Latin tradition, even if he 
preferred to keep this particular source of his theological inspira¬ 
tion a secret and managed to do so for the longest time. 

Greek Personalism against Latin Essentialism? 

The last point I would like to deal with in this discussion of 
“East” and “West” in the Hesychast controversy—categories which 
I hope have been proven rather ambiguous if not inappropriate in 
this historical context—is the alleged Greek “personalism” of 

137 According to J, MeyendorfF, op. cit. (n. 17), p. 110, Palamas had been excommuni¬ 
cated at the end of 1344, when Kalekas had also deposed Isidoros Bucheiias. It is, 
however, also possible that, in an ultimate attempt to stop his own deposition, the 
excommunication of Palamas was only issued by Kalekas in winter 1346/47. 

138 Gregorios Akindynos, Ep. 44 (Ed. A.C. Hero, 192, 70-74). 
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Palamas opposed to the Latin “essentialism” of his adversaries. 
This concept, supported by Meyendorff, Lossky, Florovsky, and in 
our days particularly by Christos Yannaras, is mainly based on the 
putative “personalistic” charaaer of the divine energy according to 
Palamas. Although Palamas had explained the &ct that the three 
divine hypostases have—unlike creatures —one common and iden¬ 
tical energy by affirming that the divine energy originates from the 
Father, proceeds through the Son, and is manifested in the Holy 
Spirit,*^ this nevertheless did imply for him a “proper accom¬ 
plishment” of each hypostasis and therefore a “personalized 
energy.” 

Such an assumption, first made by E. Hussq^ is ultimately 
based on a &lse translation of Cap. 112. Whereas in this passage 
Palamas had in faa written that, not as different creatures of the 
same kind accomplish similar things, a proper accomplishment of 
each hypostasis is also seen in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, but that instead the whole creation is the one work of the 
three,^^° E. Hussey, misinterpreting the preceding negation, trans¬ 
lated: “We see the proper accomplishment (d 7 T 0 T€X€CT|ia) of the 
three persons, of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit; but all 
creation is the one work of the three.”^^* He was thus drawn to the 
conclusion that according to Palamas “the one divine energy be¬ 
longs to all three persons, but belongs to each in an individual and 
personal way,” and that “the three divine persons possess an identi¬ 
cal and common energy,” although “each person can be said to 
possess the energy in a truly distinctive, but not divided, manner,” 
from which Hussey inferred: “We are presented with the kind of 

139 Cap. 112 (PSV, 97, 6-16). 

140 Cap. 112 (PS V, 97, 16-23): Kol tociw oux* 6 |ida \iAv, dXXri 6€ Trap dXXris 

X€Xl56ia>s €KTeX€LTaL KaXid, kol dXXri TOp’dXXou ypai^ojs KaTa 7 pd<))eTaL 
aeXts, Kdv €k tcoi/ auTco/ crroLxetaH^ outo) kql em HaTpos Kai TloO kol 
dyCou Oi^uiiaTOS lSlow diroTeXeapa Trap eKaarrys opdrat inroardaecov, 
dXXd TTdaa ^ ktCqls toV Tptojt' €aTiv> ipycv ev,... cf. De unione etdist 21 (PS II, 
84,15-22). 

141 E. Hussey, “The Pcrsons-Encrgy Struaurc in the Theology of St Gregory Palamas,” 
5VTQ18 (1974), p.31; cf. pp. 33 and 4lf. 
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antinomy which is common in patristic literature.”'^^ Unfortu¬ 
nately without any further examination, this faulty translation has 
been taken over by various other scholars as evidence for Palamas’ 
personalistic concept of the divine energy.However, since this 
“antinomy” lacks any textual basis, it should not be considered as a 
concept proper to Palamas. In feet, according to him the energy of 
the Trinity is indistinguishably one and cannot be differentiated 
with respect to the divine hypostases on the basis of its created 
effects. 

Thus the opposition of a “Greek personalism” to a “Latin es- 
sentialism” has proven to be another historically unsound pattern 
of interpretation of the Hesychast controversy. To summarize. 
Western theobgy did not play any decisive role in the Hesychast con¬ 
troversy. Both sides, the followers of Palamas and his opponents, 
claimed to be defending the tradition of the Fathers and the 
dogma of the Orthodox Church. Even so, both sides did in feet 
make some positive use of certain arguments from Augustine’s De 
Trinitate for their own Orthodox purposes. Quite aware that the 
disclosure of such an indebtedness could be used to decry his Or¬ 
thodoxy, Palamas refrained from referring explicidy to the Bishop 
of Hippo, even though his use of Augustine seems to have been 
even more copious than Barlaam’s. A final judgement on this 
point, however, will not be possible before all of Barlaam’s pre¬ 
served writings are published. 

Quite aware of the fact that in the eyes of certain Orthodox 
theologians “Westerners in general cannot... objeaively ap¬ 
proach Palamite thought, since it moves their fulcrum and sets 
askew their theological equilibrium,”'^' I nevertheless have tried 
to do no less than precisely this: to approach Palamite thought 

139 IbuL, pp. 32 and 41. 

140 J. MeyendorfF, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 39; M. Aghiorgoussis, op. cit (n, 19)» p. 29. M. 
Kunzicr, GriadenquolUn. Symeon von Thessaloniki (fl439) als Beispiel fur die Ein- 
flujlnahme des PaUmismus aufdie orthodoxe Sakramentstheologie undLitur^k (T rier, 
1989), p. 21; B. Marshal!, op. cit. (n. 80), pp, 385f; J. Lison, op. cit. (n, 72), pp. 93, 
99, 273. 

141 Chrysostomos of Etna, op. cit. (n. 52), p. 41. 
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objectively. The danger that this venture might have failed is but 
little compared to the task to put an end to the distortions of the 
past to which both Palamas and Barlaam have been subjected in 
the crucible of confessional polemics, and finally to arrive at a 
more objeaive delineation of their respective theological thought. 
To be sure, I do not dispute the fact that later on the separation of 
the Christian East and West became associated with the conflict 
between Palamas and Barlaam. Barlaam’s defection to the 
Roman-Catholic Church, as well as the use Markos Eugenikos 
made of the Palamite doctrine of God in order to refute the Filio- 
que at the Council of Florence, certainly did help in establishing 
such a perception. However, I do think that the later interpreta¬ 
tion and utilization of the Hesychast controversy by the theologi¬ 
cal tradition should not be confused with the historical fects from 
the first half of the l4th century. A more serotinous look at the 
sources is very likely to reveal even more interesting details about 
this supposedly well-known moment of Byzantine history. This 
might then indeed move our fulcrum and set askew our theologi¬ 
cal equilibrium by showing us that, in a historical perspective. East 
and West were not quite as alienated as we in our day are prone to 
assume. But would this not be fair, and ecumenically quite a valu¬ 
able contribution to the commemoration of Palamas’ 700th 
birthday? 
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The Adamic Heritage According to 
Fr. John Meyendorff 

Boris Bobrinskoy 
I 

In this article I would like to address an important aspect of the 
thought of Fr. John Meyendorff, an issue to which he often returned 
in the course of his theolt^ical and literary career. It concerns a theo¬ 
logical reflection on the problem of “original sin,” or rather of the ori¬ 
gin of sin, and its consequences in the Eastern and Western patristic 
tradition: in the thou^t of St Augustine and his fi)llowers on the one 
hand, and in the great tradition of the Eastern Fathers on the other. 

For several years I was associated with the young faculty memhers 
of the St Sergius Theological Institute in Paris, John Meyendorff and 
Nicholas Koulomzine, in a projea undertaken by doaoral students 
at the ficole des Hautes fitudes, under the direction of Professor H.I. 
Marrou and Dom Olivier Rousseau of the Benedictine monastery of 
Chwetogne in Belgium. The study group called itself the “PSC task¬ 
force,” the acronym standing for “Patristic Scripture Commentaries.” 
It included among its members a number of eminent patristic schol¬ 
ars, including Dom Olivier Rousseau, who hitchhiked all the way 
from Bdgium to Paris in order to take part in these meetings. Need¬ 
less to say. Ft, John Meyendorff was a major influence in the group, 
despite the faa that he was still in the process of writing his doaoral 
dissertation on St Gregory Palamas. 

The meeting of May 26,1956, was devoted to the study of Ro¬ 
mans 5:12, and in particular to the understanding of the famous 
clause eph’ ho parties hemarton (ecf)’ (p irdiaes fipapTov), for St 
Paul himself as well as in the writings of the Church Fathers.^ 

1 The following year, the PSC meeting was devoted to the study of Patristic commen¬ 
taries on Gen 1:2, "and the Spirit of God moved over the waters.” 
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Rather than recount the details of this highly fruitful meeting, I 
shall focus here on Fr. MeyendorfFs presentation entitled “Original 
sin: the interpretation of eph'ho (Rom 5:12) by St Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria, Theodoret of Cyrus and others.” His presentation consisted 
more of a collection of notes than of a definitive theological treatise. 
For us, however, it was a highly memorable theological discovery 
and spiritual event, one that offered us a new and fruitful reading of 
these litde-known patristic writings. Over the thirty-five years of his 
theological career, Fr. John constandy returned to this theme, ex¬ 
pounding it with ever more depth and clarity. 

II 

The theological point of Rom 5:12 is this: St Paul strong affirms 
the causal link that exists between the sin of Adam on the one hand, 
and on the other the death whidi reigns over all of humanity. The in- 
tensdy debated issue concerns the Pauline usage of eph' hd, which is 
given \^ous interpretations in patristic literature. Here we need to re¬ 
call the extraordinary impaa on \(^tem thou^t and piety of St 
Augustine’s polemical stand against Ptiagius and Julian ofEclanum. St 
Augustine insisted on the radical corruption of all human nature and 
on the solidarity of all men, not only with regard to punishment and 
the consequences of ancestral disobedience, but also with r^ard to 
guilt and personal responsibility. To support his position, Augustine 
based his aj^roach on current Latin versions of the Pauline epistles, in 
which eph' ho was translated by in quo (“in whom”). TTie only noun 
which can be linked grammaticaliy to in quo is “man,” meaning 
Adam—hence the affirmation that all men have sinned “in Adam” and 
are therefore subjea to divine wrath and common punishment. 

The Greek Fathers, on the other hand, read the New Testament in 
their own language and, following strict literary method, could not at¬ 
tribute the eph’ho to Adam. Generally speaking, they shifted back and 
forth between two interpretations, both ofvsJiich differed from that of 
St Augustine: Either (1) the eph’ho refers to “death” {thanatos) which is 
masculine. In this case the text would mean that death passed on to all 
men, in vtiiich [death] all have sinned. The causal sequence would 
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then be: the ancestral sin brought death into the world; death be¬ 
came universal, cosmic; because of death, all men commit sin. Sin 
is thus the responsibility of the individual and is no longer the re¬ 
sult of inherited guilt. Or (2) the eph’hd is neuter rather than mas¬ 
culine, thus signifying that death has passed on to every human 
being because every one commits sin. The term “because” here ex¬ 
presses a relationship of causality. Yet once again, the death of each 
individual is simply the consequence of his or her personal sins, 
which also excludes the notion of inherited guilt. 

Fr. John notes a striking conveigence of thought between two 
authors of the great patristic era of the fifd! century, Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria and Theodoret of Cyrus. Because they represent opposite 
ends of the theological spectrum (the exegetical/catechetical 
schools of Alexandria and Antioch respectively), their similarities 
are all the more significant in the area of our present concern. 

In his presentation, Fr. John quoted the following passage 
from St Cyril’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans: 

Adam was created for incorruptibility and for life; in para¬ 
dise he led a holy life Old? dyiOTTpeiTTp): his mind was 
wholly devoted to the contemplation of God, his body was 
safe and peaceful, without the occurrence of any evil pleas¬ 
ure; the tumult of foolish propensities was non-existent 
within him; but vdien, due to sin, he fell into corruption, 
then pleasures and impurity penetrated his fleshly nature; 
the law of savagery appeared in our members. Nature be¬ 
came ill horn sin by the disobedience of one man, that is 
from Adam. Thus was the muldtude brought forth in sin; 
not that they shared in the error of Adam—they did not 
yet exist—but because they shared his nature, fallen under 
the law of sin. Accordingly, as in Adam nature became ill 
from corruption (epptixjTriCTeu rnu 4)0opdi) through dis¬ 
obedience, since the passions entered into it, so in Christ it 
has recovered its health; it became subject to our God and 
Father, and did not commit sin.^ 

2 In Rom. V.18, PG LXXIV, 788C-789B. 
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Here, according to Fr. John, St Cyril uses the term “corruption” 
(<|>9opd), which indicates a state of universal corruption in which 
death and sin are inseparable. 

“We cannot say which came first,” Fr. John writes, “the state of 
corruption or the illness of human nature. We have inherited a 
fellen nature from Adam, but we are not personally responsible for 
the sin of Adam, for it is not ours. We are not guilty of the ancestral 
sin but are simply under the dominion of a universal, cosmic con¬ 
dition.”^ He adds that this corresponds to the current understand¬ 
ing of Eastern patristic thought, according to which the fall, and 
therefore salvation, are cosmic in nature.” 

In other words, original sin is not so much an individual 
fault transmitted juridically so as to provoke the wrath 
of God, as it is a cosmic condition which enslaves man 
and from which man must be freed—rather than pun¬ 
ished—because he is not personally responsible for it... 

The outcome of corruption is death, and it is to this 
death that St Paul refers in this pass^e. He speaks of it as 
a personified reality. As such, death holds dominion, 
through principalities and powers, over the cosmos, 
over mankind, over humanity as a whole. And it is from 
this death that man must be delivered.^ 

To represent the School of Antioch, Fr. Meyendorff chose the 
eminent figure ofTheodoret of Cyrus, who played a key role in the 
Council of Chalcedon. He quoted and then commented on the 
following passage from Theodoret’s Commentary on Romans. 

Adam, having fallen under the law of death, gave birth 
to Cain, to Seth, and to others. Thus they all received a 
mortal nature, insofar as they originated in him. Such a 
nature gives rise to numerous needs: it must eat, drink 
and clothe itself; its existence requires shelter and vari- 

3 J. Meyendorff, “Anthropology and Original Sin,” in John XXIII Lectures, vol. I 
(1966), p. 55. 

4 Ibid,, p. 55.1 reached an identical conclusion in my study entitled “Sin and Reca¬ 
pitulation in St irenaeus of Lyons,” in Dossier 1956 (Bobrinskoy). 
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ous kinds of activity. These needs provoke an excess of 
passions, and this excess in turn produces sin. Then the 
divine Apostle states that Adam, by committing sin and 
thus becoming subject to mortality, made both [death 
and sin] enter into his race. Death, because of which {eph‘ 
hS) all have sinned, has passed on to all men. Thus it is 
not because of the ancestral sin that each of us is subject to 
the law of death, but because of our own personal sin.”* 

This pass^e ofTheodoret is certainly one of the most explicit, and 
Fr. Meyendorff comments on it as follows: 

Theodores thought is very clear: mortality is the sole 
cause of individual sins, which in turn bring about the 
individual death of each person. Theodore’s ideas, 
moreover, definitely reflect the teaching at that period 
of the Church in Antioch, and, as we know, they were 
taken up subsequently by Chrysostom.^ 

St John Chrysostom’s opinion, expressed in his third Mysta- 
gogical Catechism on the positive aspects of infant baptism, are 
well known: 

Although many believe it [baptism] to have as its sole 
benefit the remission of sins, we have counted up to ten 
honors which it confers. It is for this reason that we bap¬ 
tize small children, even though they have no sins, that 
they might have a part in justice, sonship, inheritance, 
the grace of being brothers and members of Christ, and 
of becoming the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit.^ 

Fr. John quotes Theodoret of Cyrus, who expresses a similar 
opinion: 

If the only meaning of baptism were remission of sins, 
why then would we baptize newborn children who have 
not yet tasted of sin? But the mystery of baptism is not 
limited to this; it is a promise of greater and more per- 

5 Comm, in Rom., PG LXXXII, 100. 

6 Dossier 1956, Meyendorff, p. 3. 

7 Cat. bapt. 111,6; Sources chnftiennes no. 50, p. 154. 
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feet gifts. In it are the promises of future delights; it is 
the type of the future resurrection, a communion with 
the master’s Passion, a participation in His Resurrec- 
tion, a mande of salvation, a tunic of gladness, a gar¬ 
ment of light, or rather it is light itself.* 

In the seventh century, Nestorian theologians, heirs of the An¬ 
tiochene tradition, emphasized even more strongly the positive as¬ 
pects of infant baptism, to the point of eliminating from the 
service the exorcisms, the renunciations of Satan, and the remis¬ 
sion of sins, thus underscoring the point that they are baptized “in 
order to obtain the grace of divine sonship.”^ 

Ill 

In his magnum opus on the theology of St Gregory Palamas, 
Fr. John MeyendorfFdevotes several pages to the Palamite doctrine 
of original sin. In a long note he cites the classic passages of St Cyril 
and St Theodoret. According to Fr. John, St Gregory Palamas’ un¬ 
derstanding is in conformity with 

the almost universal view of the Greek Fathers, which 
held that Adam’s misdeed was not a collective sin of the 
human race, but was like some corruption of human na¬ 
ture. Men’s personal responsibility does not come into 
the picture, except in so far as they imitate Adam: their 
only congenital inheritance from him is the corruption 
(<j)@opd) and death which in turn lead them to sin; men 
are thus involved in a sort of vicious circle of death and 
sin.... So what we have received from Adam is death, not 
guilt; that Gregory afBrms in strong terms very near to 
those of Cyril of Alexandria.... It is basically by heredity 

8 Haeret, fabuL competuUutn, 5.18; P.G. 83.512; quoted by J. MeyendorflF, Byzantine 
Theology (New York: Fordham University Press, 1974), p. 194. 

9 Quoted by W. de Vries, “La tb^logie sacramentaire chez Ics syriens orientaux,** in 
VOrient Syrien^ vol. IV (1959), 483. Sec also P. dc Punicts article, “Baptism” (in 
French), DicHonnaire dArcha^ologie ChrStienne et de Liturgie (Paris, 1910).Inhis 
paragraph on the ordo of the Chaldean Nestorians, dc Punict attributes modifica¬ 
tions of the baptismal rite to the Pelagian error that the Nestorians had inherited 
(sic!); cols. 283-285. 
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that the corruption has been transmitted to the whole 
human race. According to Palamas, it was to deliver us 
from hereditary mortality that the Son of God was 
made flesh, and not because of the sin of Adam; where a 
Westerner would have said felix Adae culpa (fortunate 
sin of Adam), Gregory proclaimed felix mors (fortunate 
death). “If there was no death,” these are his actual 
words, “and if, before dying, our race coming from im¬ 
mortal stock had not become mortal, we should not 
have been enriched with the first fruits of immortality, 
we should not have been summoned to heaven, and our 
nature would not have been enthroned above all Princi¬ 
palities and Powers (Eph 1:20-1).”'° 

On the subject of St Gregory’s mariology, Fr. Mq^endorflF 
demonstrates quite correctly that the purity of the Mother of God 
and her glorification must not be linked to an immaculate concep¬ 
tion which would have preceded her giving birth, but that they are 
consequences of this birth-giving: 

[Tlhe Virgin did indeed die, and Palamas shows that 
her death was the result of “corruption,” after Adam, 
when he puts forward the original and unexpected hy¬ 
pothesis of the immaculate conception of St John the 
Baptist. Was not such a hypothesis possible, since John, 
like Jesus, died a violent death? Could one prove that 
“the greatest among the children ofwomen” would have 
suffered a natural death? “He had no need,” says Pala¬ 
mas, “to suffer a natural death; such death is a punish¬ 
ment for the fault of Adam; he who performed the 
commandments and who obeyed God in his mother’s 
womb, was not subject thereto; the Saints must always 
give their life for virtue and religion according to our 
Lord’s command, and for that reason a violent death for 
the sake of the Good suits them best; that is why the 
Lord himself tasted death in this fashion. It was neces- 

10 Chap. phys. 54; PG CL 1160; J. McycndorflF, A Study of Gregory Palamas (Lx)ndon: 

The Faith Press; New York: St VladimiPs Seminary Press, 1974), p. 125. 
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saiy that the death of John- should be the forerunner of 
the death of Christ....”” 

“The interesting aspect of this passage,” Ft. John concludes, 

in which Palatnas is certainly inconsistent with his own 
central and essentially Christocentric thought, lies not 
so much in the idea expressed, as in the conception of 
original sin which it assumes. For that conception elimi¬ 
nates any possibility of interpreting Palamas’ thought in 
the sense of the Western doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. The manifold graces which God lavished 
on the Virgin Mary, before and after her childbearing, 
did not alter the fact that death, which came from 
Adam, could not be v^quished except in the deified 
body put on by the hypostasis of the Son of God; there¬ 
fore he alone was blessed by an immaculate conception 
in the womb of Mary.” 

IV 

Fr. Meyendorff’s thought on this subject receives its definitive 
expression in his study on Byzantine Theology. Recalling the 
major texts we have just quoted, he declares: 

A number of Byzantine authors, including Phodus, un¬ 
derstood the eph'hd to mean “because” and saw nothing 
in the Pauline text beyond a moral similarity between 
Adam and other sinners, death being the normal retri¬ 
bution for sin. But there is also the consensus of the ma¬ 
jority of Eastern Fathers, who interpret Romans 5:12 in 
close connection with 1 Corinthians 15:22—between 
Adam and his descendants there is a solidarity in death 
just as there is a solidarity in life between the risen Lord 
and the baptized.” 

Yet Fr. John remains faithful to the “cosmic” interpretation of 

11 /fo™.-/<^P.G.CLI.513. 

\2 A Study of Gregory Palamas^ p. 236. 

13 op. cit.y p. 144. 
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personal sins as the fruits of corruption and universal mortality, or 
even as Death personified: 

Mortality, or “corruption,” or simply death (under¬ 
stood in a personalized sense), has indeed been viewed, 
since Christian antiquity, as a cosmic disease which 
holds humanity under its sway, both spiritually and 
physically, and is controlled by the one who is “the mur¬ 
derer from the beginning” Qn 8:44). It is this death 
which makes sin inevitable, and in this sense “corrupts” 
nature.... There is indeed a consensus in Greek patristic 
and Byzantine traditions that identifies the inheritance 
of the Fall as an inheritance essentially of mortality 
rather than of sinfulness, sinfulness being merely a con¬ 
sequence of mortality. The idea appears in Chrysostom, 
who specifically denies the imputation of sin to the de¬ 
scendants of Adam; in the eleventh-century commenta¬ 
tor Theophylact of Ohrida; and in later Byzantine 
authors, particularly Gregory Palamas.’”* 

V 

Fr. John’s development of this theme is enriched by one of his 
last writings, entided “Une theologie mystique” (“A Mystical The¬ 
ology”), published several months after his death.*^ In a few con¬ 
cise paragraphs he outlines the vision of that mysterious 
knowledge of the Holy Trinity which is the very foundation of the 
life and experience of the Orthodox Church. It could be said that 
all of Fr. John’s thought, having acquired depth and maturity 
throughout his lifetime, is summed up and given consummate ex¬ 
pression in these few pages. These are the most important 
passages: 

In the tradidon of the Greek Fathers, faithfully reflected 
by liturgical theology, the world apart from Christ is al¬ 
ways seen as standing under the dominion of Death. 

14 Ibid., pp. I44f. 

15 In the journal Christus, no. 155 (July 1992), 286-293. 
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From this perspective, death is personalized (see Rom 
5:14): it is a cosmic reality that can be identified with 
Satan himself (“the murderer,” John 8:44), \dio wields a 
usurped (“tyrannical”) power over creation. Creation, 
therefore, is essentially the victim of a usurpation sym¬ 
bolized by the fall of Adam and Eve. 

This perspective is significantly different from that of 
Western Augustinianism, which conceives fallen hu¬ 
man nature in terms of collective guilt, genetically in¬ 
herited from Adam. This leads to a juridical doctrine of 
salvation, interpreted as “forgiveness” or “justifica¬ 
tion”—notions that are certainly present in Pauline 
thought, particularly as it draws upon Rabbinic catego¬ 
ries grounded in the idea of Law. 

The Eastern perspective on fallen humanity, on the 
other hand, stresses the need for the person to free him¬ 
self from the Usurper, who uses death as an instrument 
of domination. Creation is thus “reduced to bondage by 
the fear of death” (Heb 2:15). The Greek Fathers even 
appeal to a kind of existential perspective which pres¬ 
ents the mortality, resulting fi'om the sin of Adam, as the 
cause of personal human sins in the fallen world. In the 
words of Theodoret of Cyrus, Adam and Eve “having 
become mortal, conceived mortal children; and thus all 
mortal beings are victims of passions and fears, carnal 
pleasures and sufferings, anger and hatred.”*^ 

Dominated by the fear of an inevitable death, fallen 
man finds himself caught up in a constant struggle for 
survival (cf Darwin!), but within himself he has no 
guarantee of immortality. If he possesses the means for 
temporary survival, is it most often at the expense of his 
neighbor. This creates within him contradictory desires, 
together with a permanent struggle to gain control of 
the material resources of the created world. Thus man is 

16 Comm, in Rom., PG LXXX.1245A. 
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inevitably sinful, but his sin does not consist essentially 
in some abstract, collective responsibility for the sin of 
Adam. Rather, it results from his inevitable dependence 
toward “the prince of this world,” the “murderer” of 
whom he is both the slave and the victim.... 

Fallen humanity is enslaved by a destructive determin¬ 
ism: the very fact of mortality determines man’s physical 
condition and provokes inevitable “needs” that are basi¬ 
cally futile. Only the Spirit of God can reestablish a hu¬ 
manity that is truly free, created in the image of God 
and potentially independent of the passions.... 

This is the perspective from which we need to under¬ 
stand the whole of the ascetic spirituality of the Chris¬ 
tian East: the effort to overcome the “passions,” the 
instruments by which we are held in bondage to the 
“murderer.” And yet it is not this effort that, by itself, 
can produce human freedom. Satan’s control over the 
entire creation is only truly broken by the resurrection 
of Christ. 

Here Fr. John senses and expresses with force and clarity the 
Paschal and baptismal dimension of Orthodox life and faith, a di¬ 
mension that illumines the existence and ascetic struggle of each 
Christian, and serves as the basis for our experience of the 
Resurreaion. 


VI 

To conclude on a personal note, I would like to say that the 
three patristic interpretations of Rom 5:12 presented here are not 
mutually exclusive. 

(1) The Rabbinical tradition, which St Paul inherited, is sensi¬ 
tive to the unity and solidarity of all mankind. Origen, another 
disciple of the same tradition, hesitates between the different in¬ 
terpretations. Specifically, he quotes the passage from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews where Levi is said to have been in the loins of his 
ancestors (Heb 7:9-10), and concludes: 
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If all humans have been put in this place of humiliation, 
in this valley of tears, it is either because they had been in 
the loins of Adam and were expelled with him from 
Paradise, or because each of us has been personally ban¬ 
ished.'^ 

Dom Olivier Rousseau, who included this quotation in his 
own study presented to the PSC task-force, added the following 
comment: “This is to admit one’s inability to explain the mystery 
contained in St Paul’s statement [Rom 5:12]Yet rather than ac¬ 
cept the notion of a collective guilt, which the Eastern Fathers 
unanimously reject, we can retain from this first interpretation the 
idea of a collective responsibility of the members of humanity 
throughout history, in their sinfulness as in their movement to¬ 
ward salvation. 

(2) The second interpretation of Rom 5:12, stressing causality, 
is adopted by many interpreters, both ancient and modern. It con¬ 
cerns the basic fact, drawn from daily experience, of the universal¬ 
ity of sin, transmitted as it were by “imitation,” and harboring the 
unavoidable element of mortality. 

(3) The interpretation favored by Fr. Meyendorff locates the 
cosmic drama at its true level by evoking the conflict between 
Christ and the powers of darkness, hell and death. These powers, 
in conformity with St Paul’s thought, are personified. In following 
Christ, the Christian is called to confront these powers in the great 
spiritual warfare that leads to Resurrection: 

“This ‘Good News,’” Fr. John writes in this same article, “re¬ 
sounds at the very heart of the litui^ical year in the night of Holy 
Pascha. It constitutes as well the theological foundation of the 
baptismal mystery, which begins with the exorcisms and culmi¬ 
nates in the threefold immersion. In Christ, life triumphs over 
death itself!” 

17 Comm, in Rom., PG XIV. 1029. 

18 Dossier 1956^ Dom O. Rousseau, p. 3. 
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On the Cusp of modernity: The Canonical 

HERMENEUTIC OF ST NIKODEMOS THE 
HAGHIORITE (1748-1809) 

John H. Erickson 

It would be difficult to overestimate the impaa which the Ped- 
alion of St Nikodemos the Haghiorite (Leipzig 1800) has had on 
modem Orthodoxy, particularly in its Greek expression. Not only 
its text of the canons but also its commentaries, “harmonies” and 
extensive notes are widely regarded as authoritative. For example, in 
“traditionalist” circles they are regularly invoked when issues like the 
reception of “converts” or the paschalia arise. Perhaps because such 
controversial issues are involved, scholars have been reluctant to ex¬ 
amine the saint’s canonical hermeneutic. Systematic studies of his 
sources and editorial principles have yet to be undertaken. The ob¬ 
servations which follow therefore are highly tentative in namre. 
They are offered in the hope that others will be encouraged—or 
perhaps provoked—^to study this major figure more closely. 

So great is the importance of the Pedalion that it is easy to ig¬ 
nore the historical circumstances in which it was produced and, in 
turn, some of its intrinsic limitations. We sometimes are tempted 
to treat the Turkokratia (1453-1821) as though it constituted a 
single undifferentiated period. We ignore the many ways in which 
the institutions and religious ethos of the Byzantine world contin¬ 
ued after 1453 in the rum millet, making it possible to speak of 
Byzance aprh Byzance —Byzantium after Byzantium. We also ig¬ 
nore the many important political, economic and even linguistic 
changes that transformed the Ottoman Empire and the rum millet 
in the century or so preceding the Greek War of Independence. 

Ini 683 the Turks were at the gates ofVienna, but by the mid- 
18th century the Ottoman Empire was well on its way to 
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becoming the “sick man” of Europe. It was besieged by the western 
powers on many fronts. Besides suffering territorial losses to Aus¬ 
tria and Russia, it was subject to economic penetration by Britain 
and France, particularly in the Levant—penetration facilitated by 
the growing importance of regional power struaures bent on their 
own aggrandizement at the expense of an increasingly ineffectual 
central administration. Foreign ideas from Enlightenment and 
revolutionary Europe also penetrated the Ottoman Empire, par¬ 
ticularly through the agency of the subject peoples. This had sev¬ 
eral important consequences for the rum millet. Bonds of unity 
inherited from the old Byzantine commonwealth were fraying. 
Among other things, nationalism, often associated with linguistic 
particularity, was on the rise. 

We see what is perhaps an extreme example of this in one of St 
Nikodemos’ contemporaries, Dimitrije Obradovic (1743-1811). 
Obradovic is convinced of the cultural unity of the South Slav 
peoples, whether Orthodox, Catholic or Muslim—a unity based 
on race and language, “inasmuch as religion and faith can be 
changed, but race and language can never be.”^ Quite under¬ 
standably, he is hostile to the “old langu^e,” Church Slavonic, 
which along with Greek had enjoyed a monopoly in the realm of 
high culture in the old Byzantine commonwealth; and he has 
nothing but contempt for “the external customs, ritual and cere¬ 
monies” of popular Eastern Orthodoxy, which he sees as “supersti¬ 
tion” and at variance with “the pure teaching of the Gospels.”^ 
More devoted to Orthodoxy but no less nationalistic is Paisy of 
Hilandar, whose History of the Bulgarians (1762) summoned his 
people to take pride in their langu^e and race. “There was a 
time,” he reminds his readers, “when the Bulgarians were famous 
throughout the world; many times have they imposed tribute 
upon the strong Romans and the wise Greeks...; of all the Slav peo¬ 
ples the Bulgarians have been the most illustrious: They were the 

1 G .R. Noyes, trans. and ed., The Life andAdventures of Dimitrije Obradovic... (Bcrkc' 
ley: University of California Press, 1953) p. 135. 

2 7^*^ 135. 
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first to receive baptism, the first to have a patriarch, the ones who 
made the most conquests; the first Slav saints were of our race....”^ 
Here as in many other writers of this period, we find not only in¬ 
cipient nationalism but also a new sense of historical distance, of 
longing for a bygone golden age, of unwillingness to accept pain¬ 
ful present realities as the way things always have been and there¬ 
fore the way they must always be. 

Nowhere is this sense of historical distance and discontinuity 
more evident than in the works of Adamantios Korais 
(1748-1833), another contemporary of St Nikodemos. In a letter 
of 1788 he contrasts Paris, filled with “all sorts of academies and 
public libraries, where science and art have been developed to per¬ 
fection,” with the present state of the Greek world, where “we are 
governed by scoundrels and stupid men as well as by an ignorant 
clei^ who are even worse than our foreign tyrants the Turks.” 
How painful is such a contrast “for a Greek who knows that his an¬ 
cestors had reached, two thousand years ago in Athens, an equal if 
not higher degree of learning”!'^ For Korais and a growing number 
of secularized intelleauals, the bygone golden age is to be found in 
their ancient Greek heritage, in the Athens of Pericles rather than 
in the New Rome of Constantine and Justinian, in classical Hel¬ 
lenism (and its modern Western European recreation) rather than 
in the Orthodox Christian culture of Byzantium. While Korais in¬ 
sists on his loyalty to Orthodoxy, it seems evident that he has un¬ 
wittingly lost touch with its traditional spiritual sources. 

Another challenge to the traditional life and ways of the rum 
millet amt from Western, and particularly Catholic, proselytism. 
During the earlier centuries of the Turkokratia, just as during the 
last centuries of the Byzantine Empire, one can find examples of 
hostility between Orthodox and Catholics, but one can also find 
examples of amicable relations and cooperation. For example, 

3 Quoted by L. S. Stavrianos, The Balkans Since 1453 (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1966) p. 390. 

4 Quoted by S.G. Chaconas, Adamantios Korais: A Study in Greek Nationalism (New 
York: 1942) p. 28. 
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Western religious might be invited by Orthodox bishops to preach 
and hear confessions. If “conversion” resulted from such activities, 
it was not necessarily expressed in a change in institutional adher¬ 
ence. But by the 18th century this situation had changed. In 
Rome, the Counter-Reformation spirit of “soteriological and ec- 
clesiological exclusivism”^ was at its height. In the disintegrating 
Ottoman Empire, restrictions on recourse of subjects to foreign 
cults were becoming increasingly ineffective. Diplomatic pressure 
made it easier for upwardly-mobile Eastern Christians to submit 
openly to the Catholic Church. Ethnic, economic and regional ri- 
vdries found easy expression in matters of religious allegiance. 
Such is the background to the Melkite Schism of 1724, which saw 
the establishment of a parallel Eastern Catholic hierarchy in the 
Patriarchate of Antioch in open competition with the Orthodox. 
Like earlier unions with Rome in the Slavic world from Brest 
(1596) onwards, this union within the Ottoman Empire did 
nothing to achieve a wider reunion of the churches. Rather, it 
sharpened their division, as each insisted ever more strongly that it 
was the exclusive bearer of salvation. Symptomatic on the Catho¬ 
lic side is a 1729 order of the Propaganda Fide forbidding any com- 
municatio in sacris with the “dissident Orientals.” Symptomatic 
on the Orthodox side is the D^nition of the Holy Great Church of 
Christ Defending the Holy Baptism Given From God, and Spitting 
Upon the Baptisms of the Heretics Which Are OtheruHse Adminis¬ 
tered, which was issued by Patriarch Cyril V of Constantinople in 
1755. 

Against this background, how are the life and works of St 
Nikodemos to be evaluated? It is perhaps inevitable to refer to him 
as a “traditionalist” and to praise or criticize him accordingly. A 
resolute opponent of Latin innovations, heresy and agression, he 
fully supported the 1755 Definition on baptism. Unlike Obrado- 
vic and other secularized intellectuals, he was devoted to “the ex¬ 
ternal customs, ritual and ceremonies” of Orthodoxy. Unlike 

5 W. Hrynicwicz, “Dcr ‘Uniatismiis* und die Zukunft des katholisch-oithodoxcn 
Dialogs,” Ostkirchliche Studien AQ (1991) 210-221 and elsewhere. 
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Korais or, slightly earlier, Eugenios Vulgaris (1716-1806), he was 
steeped in the “practical philosophy” of the Eastern ascetical tradi¬ 
tion rather than the rationalism of ancient Greece or modern En¬ 
lightenment Europe. His loyalties—in more ways than 
one—^were to Constantinople rather than to Athens whether an¬ 
cient or modem. At the same time, we should not overlook the 
many ways in which St Nikodemos was like his “modernist” con¬ 
temporaries. Like them he was keenly aware of the discontinuities 
of history, of the distance separating his times from a past golden 
age; and like them he was filled with zeal to reform a spiritually 
starved present on the basis of norms and principles drawn from 
that golden age. 

Among other things, St Nikodemos, like his more secular 
counterparts, devoted much of his ener^ to the recovery and dis¬ 
semination of texts from the past, whose message was very nearly 
at the point of being forgotten within the rum millet if only be¬ 
cause of difficulties of language. In the case of St Nikodemos, these 
texts were the great monuments of Orthodox spirituality—^the 
texts on prayer and the spirimal life which comprise the PhilokaUa 
(compiled with St Makarios of Corinth, Venice 1782); diverse 
Byzantine hagiographical and exegetical works rendered in mod¬ 
ern Greek; the works of St Symeon the New Theologian also ren¬ 
dered in modern Greek (Syros 1790), the works of St Gregory 
Palamas, manuscripts of which St Nikodemos colleaed, collated 
and prepared for publication only to have his edition destroyed at 
the printers shop in Vienna by the Austrian authorities.... The list 
of scholarly achievements goes on and on. As presented by his ear¬ 
liest biographers, St Nikodemos was an ascetic, but he was also de¬ 
voted to books. He moves restlessly from place to place in search of 
manuscripts and in search of collaborators for scholarly projects. 
He becomes practically disconsolate at the loss of his edition of Pa- 
lamas. He finds deprivation of books a greater hardship than dep¬ 
rivation of food.^ 


6 On St Nikodemos* life and works see most conveniently in English C. Cavarnos, St 
Ntcodemos the Ha^orite ^Imont, MA: Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek 
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Apan from the PhibkaUa, certainly St Nikodemos’ most influ¬ 
ential work is the massive Pedalion. In it he (together with his col¬ 
laborator Agapios) provides, first of all, the text of the canons 
themselves, in a recension which on the whole is coriea/ He then 
provides in modem Greek his own interpretation {hermenia), in 
most cases a paraphrase; a “harmony” {^mphonid), which shows the 
relationship of the canon in question to others dealing with similar 
subjects; and extensive notes. Throughout the work, St Nikodemos’ 
praaical concern—to render the canons accessible to his contem¬ 
poraries—is evident. But what gives the Pedalion its distinctive 
character is the interpretive framework within which the canons ate 
placed. St Nikodemos was convinced of the essential unity and har¬ 
mony and normative charaaer of the received canonic^ corpus. 
Just as the Trinity established various natural canons to assure the 
coherence and good order of this material world, so also it has 
bound together and consolidated “this second and supersensible 
world of the catholic Church” by means of the “sacred and divine 
canons.”* The canons were established by the Holy Spirit in the 
context of the conciliar life of the Church—in the gathering of the 
aposdes, in synods of bishops, and above all in the ecumenical coun¬ 
cils which not only laid down their own canons but also ratified the 
canons of certain regional synods and individual holy fathers. They 
constitute a single whole whose component parts are in essential 
harmony, notwithstanding a few apparent contradictions. They are 
universally applicable, at all times and in all places; and therefore 
they take precedence over any contrary customs, civil laws, episco¬ 
pal or patriarchal decrees, monastic typika, or even the provisions of 
litui^ical books. They “must be kept rigidly by all.” “\^en anyone 
is speaking out of the contents of conciliar or synodical canons, his 


Studies, 1974) and G. Bebis, introduction to Nicodemos of the Holy Mountain: A 
Handbook of Spiritual Counsel (New York and Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1989). 

7 As Abp. Peter (L’Huillier) observes in The Church of the Ancient Councils (Crest- 
wood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1996) p. 5, “St Nicodemus the Hagioritc 
was no stranger to the concerns of textual criticism; this is obvious from his notes, 
which give the most characteristic variants of the recension of John the Scholastic.” 

8 Preface (Athens, 1957) p. iz, trans. D. Cummings (Chicago, 1957) p. li. 
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words are authoritative,” and “whoever acts in accordance there¬ 
with is free front danger.” On the other hand, “those who fail to 
keep them are subject to horrible penances.”^ 

Stressing as he does the perennially normative charaaer of the 
canons, St Nikodemos shows litde interest in their historical con¬ 
text. He shows even less interest in the historical development of the 
canonical corpus taken as a whole. For him it was enough that its 
contents were ratified by a council of ecumenical standing (Synod 
in Trullo canon 2). At the same time St Nikodemos was acutely 
aware of historical change. He knew that many practices in the Or¬ 
thodox Church of his day did not correspond to the ancient canons. 
This, in his estimation, was a situation needing correction. He often 
calls attention to matters dear to the hearts of his fellow kollyvades'. 
The appropriate time for serving the vesperal Divine Liturgy of the 
Presanctified Gifts (evening, rather than the by-then customary 
morning)’”; the appropriate time for solemn kneeling prayers (not 
on Sundays)”; the appropriate times to receive communion (fre¬ 
quently, indeed continuously).” But no matter however small and 
seemingly trivial escapes his notice. For example, he devotes two 
long and learned notes to the subjea of the proper shape of the mo¬ 
nastic tonsure, or paralethra, which by his day in the East was made 
“unskillfiilly,” “inexpertly,” and “inartistically.”” 

St Nikodemos was unacquainted with the idea that a new 
practice or development might represent a legitimate pastoral re¬ 
sponse to a new situation; or that it might be appropriate or even 
desirable for diversity in culture to be reflected in diversity of prac¬ 
tice. But he cannot be dismissed as a narrow-minded chauvinist. 
He acknowledges, for example, that the Latins observe many “ca¬ 
nonical” praaices, such as those just reviewed, more faithfully 
than the Orthodox do.” 

9 Prol^omcna text and notes, pp. ith - k, trans. Cummings pp. liv - iv. 

10 Note 1 on Trulio canon 52. 

11 Note 1 on Trullo canon 90. 

12 I nterpretation, concord and note 1 on Apostolic Canon 9; note 1 on Trullo canon 52. 

13 Note 1 on Trullo canon 23; cf. note 1 on Trullo canon 90. 

14 E.g., in note 1 on Trullo canon 90. 
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He is critical of those who would reject a given practice simply 
because that is what the Latins do: “We must hate and detest the 
misbeliefs and unlawful customs of the Latins and others who are 
heterodox; but if they have anything sound and confirmed by the 
canons of the holy synods, this we must not hate.”^* 

In fact St Nikodemos accepts from the Latins rather more than 
is explicidy “confirmed by the canons of the holy synods.” The 
most obvious examples of this are his adaptations of two 
Counter-Reformation classics, Unseen Warfare Spiritual Exer¬ 

cises. Less often noted is his adoption of the vocabulary and con¬ 
ceptualizations of Latin sacramental theology. In his manual for 
confessors, for example, he insists on use of a deprecative rather 
than an indicative formula of absolution, identifying this precisely 
as to eidos tou mysteriou —“the form of the sacrament.” He opposes 
use of an indicative formula as a Latinization, but he does so in the 
framework of a sacramental theology that is itself Latinized! Not 
only his scholastic terminology but also his preoccupation with 
identifying a specific formula of absolution is quite alien to the 
earlier eastern tradition.’^ 

But notwithstanding his willingness to borrow from the La¬ 
tins at times, St Nikodemos on the whole has a very low opinion of 
them. Despite their occasional observance of canonical norms, the 
Latins in fact are heretics, at variance with the dogmas and canons 
of the holy apostles and ecumenical councils at many crucial 
points. Indeed, in the eyes of St Nikodemos, their ecclesial status is 
no different from that of the unbaptized. 

We come to one of the most controversial aspeas of the Pedal- 
ion, St Nikodemos’ treatment of Roman Catholic bqjtism. To ap¬ 
preciate fully the distinctiveness and importance of the Pedalion 
on this point, it is necessary to bear in mind the status quaestionis in 

15 Heartodromion (Venice, 1836) p. 584, quoted by Cavarnos, St Nicodemos p. 31. 

16 Discussed in my article “The Value of the Church’s Disciplinary Rule With Respect 
to Salvation in the Oriental Tradition,” Atti del Congresso Intemazionale Incontrofra 
Canoni d*Oriente e d*OccuUnte, ed. RafFaele Coppola I (Bari: Cacucci, 1992) pp. 
245*74 at 267*68. 
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St Nikodemos’ day. A complete history of the reception of “con¬ 
verts” into the Orthodox Church before his day, or even a com¬ 
plete history of the reception of Roman Catholic “converts,” 
would be impossible to present within the scope of this paper. It 
would be unnecessary in any case, inasmuch as the subject has 
been dealt with on many occasions. Only the barest sketch is 
possible here. 

Early Church practice, as revealed in many canonical, liturgi¬ 
cal and other texts, distinguished between the forms that separa¬ 
tion from the Church can take and therefore between modes of 
reception. In one of the earliest authoritative statements on this 
subject, St Basil the Great (canon 1) indicates with approval that 
“the ancients” distinguished between heresies, schisms, and illegal 
congregations: “heresies, those who are completely broken off 
and, as regards the faith itself, alienated; schisms, those at variance 
with one another for certain ecclesiastical reasons and questions 
that admit of a remedy; illegal congregations, assemblies brought 
into being by insubordinate presbyters or bishops, and by unin¬ 
structed laymen.” As examples of heretics he gives Manichaeans, 
Montanists and various gnostic groups, whose understanding of 
God and of God’s relation to creation was altogether at variance 
with the Christian faith and who signaled this (in the case of the 
Montanists) by their use of a falsified baptismal formula (“In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Lord Montanus”). 
Such baptisms, Basil states, the ancients quite properly rejected. 
On the other hand, he notes, they accepted the baptism not only 
of those coming from illegal congregations but also of schismat¬ 
ics—and in Basil’s understanding this category included many 
groups, such as the Novatianists, who differed with the Church on 
some very serious doctrinal issues. By the late fourth century, the 
term “heretic” comes to be applied to many of these groups, in 

17 See my “Divergencies in Pastoral Practice in the Reception of Converts,” in Ortho¬ 
dox Perspectives on Pastoral Practice, ed. T. Stylianopoulos (Brookline, MA: Holy 
Cross Orthodox Press, 1988) pp. 149-77, and Abp. Peter (L’Huillier), “Reception 
of Roman Catholics Into Orthodoxy: Historical Variations and Norms,” St Vladi¬ 
mir s Theolo^cal Quarterly 24 (1980) pp. 75-82. 
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part so that civil legislation against heretics could be enforced 
against them. Yet the practice of the Church, as set forth in a 
number of liturgical and canonical texts (I Nicaea canons 8 and 
19, “Laodicea” canons 7-8, “ 1 Constantinople canon 7,” the pres¬ 
byter Timothy’s treatise “On the Reception of Heretics,” the 
Eucholo^on of the Great Church of Constantinople, Trullo canon 
95, etc.) continued to distinguish between heretics in the earlier 
sense of the word, who were to be received as heathens (i.e., bap¬ 
tized), and those who were to be received by anointing with 
chrism (e.g., Novatianists, mainstream Arians, pneumatomachoi) 
or simply by profession of fiuth (e.g., the non-Chalcedonians). 

To be sure, a few other ancient texts which also were eventually 
included in the Eastern canonical corpus do not draw such dis- 
tinaions, or at least do not draw them clearly. 

a) Included in Eastern canonical collections from the 6th cen¬ 
tury onward were the 85 “Apostolic Canons” (actually from the 
mid-late 4th century), canon 46 of which ordained “that a bishop 
or presbyter who had admitted the baptism or sacrifice of heretics 
be deposed” (see also canons 47,49 and 50). The canonical collec¬ 
tion before the fathers of the Synod in Trullo in 691-92 (a redac¬ 
tion of Syntagma in XIV Titles) included these “Apostolic 
Canons,” and as a result they were among the canons ratified by 
Trullo in its own canon 2. 

(b) At some point, probably in the late 6th century, the text of 
Cyprian’s council of 256 against Novatianist baptism was trans¬ 
lated into Greek. This text too was evidendy in the manuscript of 
the canonical collection before the fathers of Trullo, and as a result 
it was also among the canons ratified in Trullo canon 2. From the 
wording of canon 2, however, it seems likely that the Cyprian text 
at the time did not form an integral part of the Syntagma but rather 
simply followed the texts of the Syntagma in the manuscript at 
hand.^® Despite being mentioned in Trullo canon 2, the text in 

18 Cf. thedescriptbn ofVallicclliana F 10 as given by V.N. Bcncshcvich, Kanonicheskii 

Sbamik XIV Tstulov co vtoroi chetverti VII veka do 883 g. (St Petersburg, 1905) pp. 

242-50. 
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fact appeare only in a very small family of manuscripts of the Syn¬ 
tagma-, it does not, for example, appear in the so-called “Photian” 
recension, which enjoyed wide circulation not only in Greek but 
also in Old Slavonic translation. 

The Byzantine East, then, was certainly aware of Cyprian s po¬ 
sition on baptism “outside the Church,” not only from the text of 
the council of 256 but also from references in Basil the Great 
canon 1; and some Byzantine writers seem to have been attracted 
by it.’^ But Cyprians position played litde or no role in Church 
practice or reflection. The wording of Trullo canon 2 itself indi¬ 
cates that Cyprian s practice was regarded as a North African pecu¬ 
liarity; the commentary of Zonaras, followed by Balsamon, 
reflects the same understanding.^ As for the Apostolic Canons re¬ 
lating to heretic baptism, they were interpreted in the light of the 
ancient canonical and liturgical texts mentioned earlier (I Nicaea, 
“Laodicea,” Basil the Great, etc.) rather than vice versa. A distinc¬ 
tion between two classes of heretics, as it were, continued to be 
made. St Theodore of Studios, generally regarded as a rigorist, of¬ 
fers a striking example. He was engaged in a stru^le against those 
who had condoned and blessed the adulterous marriage of Em¬ 
peror Constantine VI to his mistress, and he insisted that his op¬ 
ponents were “moechian heretics,” guilty of proclaiming a new 
dogma against the witness of the Forerunner and Baptist John. St 
Theodore’s associate Naucratios questioned him on this point: If 
the moechians are truly heretics, then shouldn’t they be (re) bap¬ 
tized in accordance with Apostolic Canons 46-47? After all, 
Naucratios says, the Apostolic Canon “by no means makes dis¬ 
tinctions, but rather definitively declares that those who are or¬ 
dained or baptized by heretics are neither clerics nor Christians.” 
But take note, replies St Theodore, that the Apostolic Canon calls 
“heretics” those who are not baptized and do not baptize in the 
name of the Trinity. St Basil, he continues, teaches the same thing 

19 Cf. the glosses (by Arethas?) to Vallicelliana F 10, in Beneshevich, supplement to 
Kanonicheskii Sbomik... (St Petersburg, 1905) 39-44. 

20 PG 137:1096-97,1104. 
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when he distinguishes between heretics, who are wholly cut off 
with respect to the faith itself and who “baptize into names that 
have not been handed down to us,” and schismatics, “whose sepa¬ 
ration admits of a remedy.” The former, St Theodore concludes, 
are heretics properiy so-called; the others (which would include 
the moechians) are called “heretics” by extension.^* 

In the later Middle Ages the question of reception of Latins 
arose. There is litde to suggest that they were regularly rebaptized. 
In faa, there is much more evidence of Latins rebaptizing Greeks 
than vice versa. When a policy of rebaptism of Latins was adopted in 
Muscovy under Patriarch Filaret of Moscow in 1620, on the 
grounds that their previous baptism by affusion rather than immer¬ 
sion was no baptism at all, this was largely in response to the prevail¬ 
ing Polish Catholic practice of reb^tizing Orthodox. It is not clear 
how widely Latins were received by anointing with chrism, as dis¬ 
tinct from profession of frith, during the last centuries of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire; but from shortly after die frU of Constantinople to the 
Turks we do have a special rite for the reception of Latin converts by 
means of anointing (1484).^^ This praaice of reception by anoint¬ 
ing with chrism was subsequently ratified by representatives of all 
the eastern patriarchates at the 1667 Moscow Council, where they 
also explicidy repudiated the earlier Muscovite policy of rebaptism. 
Within the Ottoman Empire, however, official practice for recef>- 
tion of Latin converts changed dramatically with Patriarch Cyril V’s 
controversial Definition against heretic baptism (1755). The argu¬ 
ments for rebaptizing Latin converts set forth in the Definition call 
for some comment, since they will set the stage fr>r St Nikodemos’ 
contribution to the subjea. 

Certainly most prominent is the argument that Latin baptism 
is formally defective: the Latins have replaced the triple immersion 

21 Ep. 140, PG 99:1052-53. 

22 On the nature and significance of this rite, which is distinctly one of reconciliation 
rather than a reiteration of the post'baptismal chrismation, sec my article “The Re¬ 
ception of Non-Orthodox Into the Orthodox Church: Contemporary Practice,” St 
Vladimirs Theolo^al Quarterly 41 (1997) pp. 1-17 at pp. 7-8. 
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of true baptismos with aiRision, or as the polemicists claimed, with 
“aspersion,” mntismos. If the ancient canons rejected the Eunomian 
practice of baptism by a single immersion, how much more is the 
Latin practice to be rejected! Contemporary treatises in support of the 
Definition tend to follow the same line. At times their criticism of the 
form of Ladn baptism becomes remarkably crude, as in the anony¬ 
mous tract “Spririkling Pilloried” or in the vimperadons of the moiik 
Auxentios, vdio was scandalized that the Ladns bapdzed without in- 
sisdng on removal of all clothing, thus inhibidng the free activity of 
the Holy Spirit^^ At other dmes, as in the Manual on Baptism of 
Eustrados Argenti, much greater sensidvity is displayed: By omitting 
immersion, the Latins have destroyed the essential correspondence 
between the visible sign in the sacrament and the spidmd realides 
which the sign allows us to apprehend—^washing, remission of sins, 
enli^tenment, r^eneration and, above all, burial and resurrection 
with Christ/”* 

The argument from defective form, whether expressed in 
crude terms or profound, was by no means new in the 18th cen¬ 
tury. It had been used earlier by the Muscovites to justify their 
practice of rebaptism, and it appear also in medieval polemical lit¬ 
erature. But entwined with this argument is another, one less 
prominent in earlier centuries but more significant for the future: 
The Latins’ baptism is in foct no baptism at all not simply because 
it is formally defective but precisely because the Latins are outside 
the true Church. According to the Definition of 1755: 

We know only One, our own. Holy, Catholic, and Ap¬ 
ostolic Church, and acknowledge only her sacraments, 
and consequently only her divine Baptism; but as for 
the baptisms of the heretics, which are not administered 
as the Holy Spirit commanded the holy Aposdes, and as 
the Church of Christ has ever continued to administer 

23 Noted by P.A. Palmicri, **La rebaptisation dcs Latins chez Ics G tecs,** Revue de VOri- 
ent Chritien First Series 7 (1902) pp. 618-46, 8 (1903) pp. 111-32, at p. 117. 

24 On Argenti’s baptismal symbolism sec K. Ware, Eustratios Argenti: A Study of the 
Greek Church under Turkish Rule (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964) pp. 
90-97. 
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them up to the present day, but are the inventions of 
corrupted men, we judge them to be utterly at variance 
with the whole Apostolic tradition and alien to it, and 
we reject them by common decision; and those who 
join us from the heretics, we receive as unordained and 
unbaptized.^’ 

The ecciesiological argument, with its echoes of Cyprian, still has 
not been disengaged from the problem of correct form. Yet the 
fundamentally “Cyprianic” orientation of the D^nition is unmis¬ 
takable: The baptism of all the heretics is to be rejected, not only 
that of the Latins, with its manifestly incorrea form, but also that 
of the Armenians, which differed little if at all from that of the Or¬ 
thodox. 

As long as this Cyprianic ecciesiological argument was not sys¬ 
tematically developed, relatively little attention was paid to the 
implications of “economic” acceptance of the sacraments of here¬ 
tics. Eustratios Argenti, for example, knew the many ancient can¬ 
ons which permitted acceptance of converts from various heretical 
groups without insisting on rebaptism. The baptismal form em¬ 
ployed by these groups, he argued, warranted these “economies.” 
But the case of the Latins is different. Though some might seek “to 
vindicate the pseudo-baptism employed by the present-day west¬ 
erners, defending it with empty and vain arguments and with un¬ 
lawful acts of economy and condescension,” in fact because of its 
formal defeas Latin baptism has “no relationship and likeness” 
whatsoever to true baptism. “When we exercise economy, we must 
not break the law,” the law here being baptism by triple immer¬ 
sion.^^ But as emphasis shifted from the problem of form to eccle- 
siology, the role of “economy” had to be investigated more closely. 
Here is where the notes and commentaries of the Pedalion are 

25 Mansi 28:617-22; trans. W. Palmer, Dissertations on Subjects Relatingto the **Ortho- 
dox^* or "^Eastern-Catholic** Communion (London, 1853), pp. 199-202 at pp. 
200 - 201 . 

26 On the question of Armenian rebaptism in the 18th century sec Palmieri, “La rebap- 
tisation,*" p. 117. 

27 Enchiridion on Baptism^ quoted by Ware, Eustratios Argenti, pp. 90, 96. 
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particularly important. These merit closer examination not only 
because of their intrinsic interest but also because of their continu¬ 
ing influence on the life and thought of Greek Church. 

As has been pointed out, the received corpus canonum of the 
Orthodox Church took shape over a period of several centuries, 
sometimes by private initiative, other times by conciliar activity. It 
does not deal systematically with the sacraments, much less with the 
sacraments of heterodox. Rather, it includes diverse texts whose 
provisions at times may appear contradictory. How were the various 
texts relating to reception of “converts” to be harmonized? In the 
early and Byzantine periods, texts that insist on rebaptizing all here¬ 
tics (Cyprian’s council of 256 AD or the Apostolic Canons) either 
were ignored or were interpreted in the light of St Basil canon 1,1 
Constantinople “canon 7,” Trullo canon 95, and the many other 
texts that make a distinction between heretics properly so-called 
and those “whose separation admits of a remedy.” The Pedalion sys¬ 
tematically reverses this perspeaive. According to St Nikodemos, 
the position represented by the Apostolic Canons and Cyprian was 
that of the universal ancient church and of the fathers generally. In 
support of this contention, St Nikodemos adduces a number of pa¬ 
tristic texts, often taken quite out of context, which “prove” the need 
to rebaptize heretics. He also argues at length for the authenticity of 
the Apostolic Canons. In his lengthy prolegomena concerning the 
synods or rather gatherings {syneleusei^ of the apostles, he opines 
that these canons were formulated at their final plenary gathering in 
ca. 51 AD. (Here, it could be noted, the assurance of St Nikodemos 
stands in contrast to the appropriate reticence of Trullo canon 2 on 
the subject of the authenticity of these canons.) In addition, St 
Nikodemos calls attention both to the antiquity and therefore to the 
great authority of Cyprian’s council of256 AD. As already has been 
noted, Trullo canon 2 included this council in its enumeration of 
accepted canons but regarded it as a North African peculiarity, in 
Byzantium the text enjoyed only very limited diffusion and was 
largely ignored; in the few manuscripts in which it appears, it is usu¬ 
ally is incorporated near the end of the “canons of the holy fathers. ” 
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St Nikodemos, however, "rediscovers” the text and gives it a posi¬ 
tion of particular prominence as first of the local councils. 

For St Nikodemos, the position represented by Cyprian and 
reflected also in the Apostolic Canons was to be regarded as nor¬ 
mative for all ages. But if this is so, why did some canons appar- 
endy accept heretic baptism? He offers this answer: 

In order to have an easily understandable soludon to this 
perplexity, it is necessary for one to know beforehand that 
two kinds of government and correction are employed in 
the Church of Christ, One is called stricmess {akribeid) 
and the other is called economy (oikonomia) or modera¬ 
tion {sunkatabasis). With these, at times using the one, at 
times the other, the stewards {oikonomot) of the Spirit pro¬ 
mote the salvation of souls. Thus, the fact is that the holy 
aposdes in their aforesaid canons, and all the saints who 
have been mentioned, employed strictness, and for this 
reason they reject the baptism of heretics completely, 
while, on the other hand, the two ecumenical councils em¬ 
ployed economy and accepted the baptism of the Arians 
and the Macedonians and of others, but refused to recog¬ 
nize that of the Eunomians and of still others. This is be¬ 
cause in the time especially of the Second Council the 
Arians and Macedonians were at the height of their influ¬ 
ence, and were not only very numerous but also very pow¬ 
erful, and were close to the emperors, and close to the 
nobles and the senate. Therefore, both in order to attract 
them to Orthodoxy and correct them the easier and also in 
order to avoid the risk of infuriating them still more 
against the Church and the Christians and a^ravating the 
evil, those divine fathers thus managed the matter eco¬ 
nomically and condescended to accept their baptism. 

Economy is the first and principal reason why those coun- 
cik accepted the baptism of some heretics, and not that of 
others. In close connection with economy there was also a 
second reason why they did so: the fact that those heretics 
whose baptism they accepted also rigorously observed the 
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kind and the matter of the baptism of the Orthodox, and 
were willing to be baptized in accordance with the form 
of the Catholic Church. Those heretics, on the other 
hand, whose bapdsm they had refused to recognize, had 
counterfeited the ceremony of baptism and had cor¬ 
rupted the rite... [The example of the Eunomians and the 
Sabellians is discussed at length.] So because of the fact 
that those heretics were accustomed to observe the form 
of the apostolic baptism, the canons of those two councils 
accepted them as baptized persons, yet not for this reason 
alone, but also for the sake of economy, as we have said. 

For if economy had not been at stake, they certainly 
would not have flown in the face of the Apostolic Can¬ 
ons which command the contrary.^* 

St Nikodemos did not set forth this theory of economy in the Ped- 

alion simply to demonstrate the inherent harmony of the ancient 

canons. He was concerned about their contemporary application. 

All this theory which we have been setting forth here is 
not something superfluous. On the contrary, it is some¬ 
thing which is most needful, both on every occasion in 
general and especially today, in view of the great contro¬ 
versy and widespread dispute going on in regard to the 
baptism of the Latins.... So, following what has been 
said, we declare that the baptism of the Latins is one 
which falsely is called baptism and for this reason it is 
not acceptable or recognizable either by strictness or by 
economy. It is not acceptable by strictness: (1) Because 
they are heretics. That the Latins are heretics there is no 
need of our producing any proof for the present. The 
very fact that we have entertained so much hatred and 
aversion against them for so many centuries is a plain 
proof that we loathe them as heretics... [Additional 
proofs are adduced.] (2) Because they do not observe 
the three immersions which have to be administered to 

28 (Athens, 1957) p. 53-54, trans. Cummings pp. 70-71 corrected on the basis of the 
Greek text. 
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the one being baptized, as the Orthodox Church has 
been instructed by the aposdes from the beginning. 

[Latin innovations in baptismal practice are recounted.] 

If, however, anyone among the Latins or the Latin- 
minded should put forward a claim to the three invoca¬ 
tions of the Holy Trinity, he must not pretend to have 
forgotten what he was told above by the holy Firmilian 
and the great Athanasius: i.e., that those more-than- 
divine names are useless and ineffective when pro¬ 
nounced by the mouth of heretics.... So the Latins cannot 
even perform a baptism because they are heretics and 
have lost the grace required to celebrate Christian rites, 
and they have added to their iniquities that of overthrow¬ 
ing the apostolic baptism of three immersions.^^ 

Why then had Latins been received hitherto by anointing with 

chrism? 

As it seems and as it is proper for us to believe, the Church 
wished to employ some great economy with respect to 
the Latins, having as an example conducive to her pur¬ 
pose that great and holy Second Ecumenical Council. 

For the fact is that the Second Council, as we have said, 
employed economy and accepted the baptism of Arians 
and of Macedonians with the aim and hope of their re¬ 
turning to the faith and receiving full understanding of it, 
and in order to prevent their becoming yet more savage 
wild beasts against the Church, since they were also very 
great in numbers and strong in material things. And, as a 
matter of fact, they accomplished this purpose and real¬ 
ized this hope. For thanks to this economy those men be¬ 
came more gende toward the Orthodox Christians and 
returned to piety to such a degree that within the space of 
a few years they either disappeared completely or very few 
of them remained. So also our predecessors employed 
economy and accepted the baptism of the Latins, espe¬ 
cially when performed in the second manner [by affusion 

29 Ihid. 55, trans. Cummings 72, corrected. 
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rather than by sprinkling], because papism was then in 
its prime and had all the force and powers of the kings of 
Europe in its grasp, while on the other hand our own 
empire was then breathing its last gasp. If that economy 
had not been employed, the Pope would have roused 
the Latin races against the Eastern, taken them prisoner, 
killed them and inflicted coundess other barbarities 
upon them. But now that they are no longer able to in¬ 
flict such woes upon us, because of the fact that divine 
Providence has set a guardian over us [i.e., the Turk] so 
powerful that he has at last beaten down the brow of 
those arrogant and haughty monsters: now, I say, that 
the fury of papism... is of no avail against us, what need 
is there any longer of economy? For there is a limit to 
economy, and it is not perpetual and indefinite. That is 
why Theophylact of Bulgaria says: “He who does any¬ 
thing as a matter of economy does it, not as something 
good in itself, but as something necessary for the rime 
being”... That is what I say too. It is certainly poor econ¬ 
omy when it does not serve to convert the Latins and 
forces us to transgress the strictness of the sacred canons 
and to accept the pseudo-baptism of heretics.... Thus, 
economy should be set aside and its place taken by 
strictness and the Apostolic Canons.^ 

Several features in the Pedalions discussion of Latin baptism 
call for comment: 

(1) The question of “heretic baptism” has been placed squarely 
within a framework in which akribeia (stria adherence to the law) 
and oikonomia (relaxation of the norm for the sake of the Church s 
well-being) become antinomic principles by which the Church is 
governed. 

(2) In the case of baptism, akribeia (strictness) demands the 
three immersions prescribed by Apostolic Canon 50; it also de¬ 
mands the proper minister, a priest and not a layman. But above 

30 Ibid. 55, trans. Cummings 73, corrected. 
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all, akribeia demands conformity to the rule enunciated in Apos¬ 
tolic Canon 46, upheld by Cyprian and maintained by the fathers 
generally: The baptism of the heretics cannot be accepted precisely 
because baptism outside the Church is no baptism at all. While 
the formal defects of Latin baptism are not forgotten, they clearly 
take second place: By “overthrowing the apostolic baptism of three 
immersions,” the Latins have simply “added to their iniquities.” 
Their first and foremost iniquity is heresy, as a result of which—or 
perhaps as a sign of which—they are “cut off" from the Orthodox 
Church” and thereby deprived of “the grace of the Holy Spirit.” 

(3) As this Cyprianic ecclesiological argument becomes more 
prominent, so too does the role of economy. Earlier, Eustratios Argenti 
coirld argue that because of its defeaive form Latin baptism was abso¬ 
lutely unacceptable, that economy would be altogether unlawful and 
unjustifiable. But now that defective form is seen as a secondary ini¬ 
quity, a mere q)iphenomenon of heresy, use of economy is—or 
was—proper, even though by strianess Latin baptism is unacceptable. 

(4) Form may play a role in decisions to use economy: Latin 
baptism was formerly accepted “especially” when it was performed 
by affusion rather than by sprinkling, just as in antiquity the coun¬ 
cils accepted the baptism of those heretics who “rigorously ob¬ 
served the kind and the matter of the baptism of the Orthodox.” 
But far more important are the immediate circumstances: Will the 
conversion of the heretics be facilitated, and—above all—does the 
well-being of the Orthodox flock demand it? 

The theory of sacramental economy developed in the course 
of the Pedaliorii discussion of Latin baptism was not altogether 
novel. The term oikonomia itself had been used in canonical litera¬ 
ture long before St Nikodemos’ day, though generally in the broad 
sense of prudent pastoral stewardship; as a terminus technicus it oc¬ 
curs chiefly in connection with discussions of the administration 
of penance and of the exercise of orders.^' But the Pedalion does 

31 On these two areas, sec most conveniently]. Erickson, The Challenge of Our Past 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir^s Seminary Press, 1991) pp. 23-38 (on penitential dis¬ 
cipline) and 115-32 (“The Problem of Sacramental ‘Economy*”). 
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expand and codify the concept of sacramental economy in ways 
only hinted at in earlier times, giving it the prominence which it 
has enjoyed ever since in Orthodox discussions of sacramental the¬ 
ology, The Pedalion thus marks an important turning point in Or¬ 
thodox thought. 

Were he alive today, St Nikodemos might be surprised and not 
altogether pleased with some of the directions which subsequent 
presentations of economy have taken. They have been many and 
exceedingly diverse,In any case, he certainly did not regard the 
position which he develops as an innovation. Quite the contrary! 
In the Pedalion as throughout his works, St Nikodemos labored 
valiantly for the renewal of Orthodox Tradition as he understood 
it. He was devoted to Tradition, and for that reason he was no tra¬ 
ditionalist, if by that term we mean someone concerned only with 
the preservation and perpetuation of received forms. In the name 
of authentic Orthodoxy, St Nikodemos like his associates among 
the kollyvades in fact sought to overturn many of the received 
forms of his day. There was something very “modern” about this 
undertaking. In certain respects St Nikodemos is very like Ada- 
mantios Korais and others of his more secular contemporaries, 
though he hardly would appreciate the comparison. Just as Korais 
undertook to renew the Greek language by returning it as much as 
possible to a more pristine form and to restore Greek civilization 
on ancient Athenian models, so also St Nikodemos sought to 
renew the spirituality and practice of the Church on the basis of 
the principles which he found in the classics of Orthodoxy spiritu¬ 
ality and in the sacred canons. And he did so by employing many 
of the same tools of scholarly research that were used by men like 
Korais. In fact, at many points the scholarly research underlying St 
Nikodemos’ interpretation of the canons is in need of correction. 
For example, no serious historian today would maintain that the 
Apostolic Canons really were the work of the apostles. But the 
problem with St Nikodemos’ canonical hermeneutic is not simply 

32 See my article “Sacramental ‘Economy’ in Recent Roman Catholic Thought,” The 
Jurist Ai (1968) pp. 653-67. 
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that his historical scholarship has been superseded. Like Korais’ 
approach to the Greek language, St Nikodemos’ approach to the 
Church and the canons tends to be static, even Platonic. It ignores 
the dynamic, historical character of the Church and of its life in 
this world. 

The legacy of St Nikodemos and his Pedalion is a mixed one. 
Like so many efforts at repristinization, his effort to restore the 
canons to their rightful place in the Church’s life had some unin¬ 
tentionally revolutionary consequences. Particularly problematic 
is the antinomy which he sets up between akribeia and oikonomia. 
His understanding ofwhat constitutes canonical akribeia does not 
do justice to the richness of the Church’s canonical and patristic 
heritage; his understanding of oikonomia as an expedient but oth¬ 
erwise regrettable derogation from canonical akribeia obscures the 
word’s earlier, more positive meaning as prudent pastoral steward¬ 
ship—stewardship that is to be exercised on the basis of the canons 
and following the example of the fathers. At the same time, St 
Nikodemos’ attempt to discern the inner coherence of the 
Church’s canonical tradition presents a salutary challenge to Or¬ 
thodox canonists even today. While many specific aspects of his 
canonical hermeneutic stand in need of correction, St Nikodemos 
still remains unsurpassed among Orthodox interpreters of the 
canons for his breadth of vision, his effort to see the canons in the 
light of their saving purpose, his refusal to see canon law as a disci¬ 
pline in itself, cut off from spirituality, his desire to make the ter¬ 
restrial Church a faithful reflection of celestial realities. In any 
case, his Pedalion has left an indelible mark on modern Orthodox 
thought. 
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Recent Research on St Maximus the 

CONFESSOR: A SURVEY 

The story of the rediscovery of St Maximus has often been 
told—most books on the Confessor have something to say about 
it. I shall not attempt to do that here, save to remind readers that 
the rediscovery of St Maximus was part of a renewed interest in the 
Christian East that flourished around the turn of the nine¬ 
teenth/twentieth century, and within that of the revival of patristic 
theology that marked Roman Catholic theology, especially in the 
wake of the condemnation of the Modernists at the beginning of 
this century. From an Orthodox perspective, his rediscovery is also 
part of the continuing influence of the Phibkalia of the Holy As¬ 
cetics of St Nicodemus the Hagiorite and St Macarius of Corinth 
(in which St Maximus occupies more space than any other single 
father), as well as of the search for a “Neo-patristic synthesis,” asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Fr Georges Florovsky, the work of Vladi¬ 
mir Lossky, and perhaps actually achieved in some form in the 
oeuvre of Fr Dumitru Staniloae. Such, however, has been the inter¬ 
est in Maximus in the last few years that this article is almost exclu¬ 
sively concerned with work that has been published, in some form 
or another, in the last decade of this closing millennium. 

Any account of recent work on St Maximus the Confessor 
must begin with some discussion of the new critical edition of the 
works of the Confessor that has been emerging ftom the Univer¬ 
sity Press of Leuven (Brepols, Turnhout) from 1980 in the series 
Corpus Christianorum. This promises to put research on St Maxi¬ 
mus onto a much more secure footing. So far there has appeared a 
complete edition of the Questions to Thalassius {Quaestiones ad 
Thabssium) by C. Laga and C. Steel, which includes the ninth- 
century Latin translation of Eriugena en face with Maximus’ 
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Greek (Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca [=CCSG] 7, 22; 
1980,1990), and editions of Maximus’ early work Questions and 
Doubts {Quaestiones et Dubid) by Jos^ H. Declerck (CCSG 10, 
1982), and two of his exegetical works, on Psalm 59 and the Lord’s 
Prayer, by Peter van Deun (CCSG 23, 1991); there has also ap¬ 
peared an edition, by E. Jeauneau, of Eriurgena’s Latin translation 
of the t 2 s\y Ambigua —“Difficulties” or “Problems” (CCSG 18, 
1988), which is perhaps of more interest to students of Eriugena 
than ofMaximus (although Jeauneau’s identification ofMaximus’ 
sources in the csixly Ambigua is invaluable). For the most part the 
edition has provided welcome assurance of the general reliability 
of the text (ofCombefis and Oehler) published in Migne’s Patrolo- 
gia Graeca (90-1). However, the edition of Questions and Doubts 
(as Combefis rather oddly translated ’EptoraTTOKpiaeis: properly 
“Questions and Answers”) reveals a much larger work than that 
printed in Migne, which is based on a manuscript tradition that 
contains only a selection from Maximus’ own work. A much 
longer, though still incomplete, version was discovered in the Vati¬ 
can Library in the 1940s ’ and it is an edition of this that was finally 
published in 1982. In this version there are 195 questions and an¬ 
swers (as opposed to 83 in the version printed in Migne). This edi¬ 
tion confirms the earlier opinion, based on the Migne text, that it 
is an early work, and indeed rather reinforces it, as the selection 
printed in Migne seems to have been subjected to a certain 
amount of censorship, signs of Maximus’ dependence on Evagrius 
(notably his use of the triad praktiki-physiki-theologid) having 
been edited out. Work is continuing on Maximus’ letters and his 
opuscula theologica etpolemica —an edition of some of the latter 
has already been advertised—and an edition of the biographical 
materials on Maximus (principally the accounts of the various 
legal processes set in train by his defiance of the Byzantine 

1 See C. Giannelli, “Una ‘editio maior dellc ‘Quaestiones et Dubia* di S. Massimo il 
Confcssore,” a paper given at the 9th International Congress of Byzantine Studies, 
held in Thessaloniki in 1953, and published in the proceedings, but most conven¬ 
iently available in idem, Scripta minora (= Studi bizantini et neoellenici 10, 1963), 
215-24. 
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Emperor at the Lateran Council of649) is expected by the end of 
the millennium from a team of Australian scholars led by Pauline 
Allen. Alas, the scholar to whom had been committed the edition 
of perhaps the most important of the Confessor’s works, his Am- 
bigua, died tragically early, and no edition of the Ambigua is at 
present in preparation. 

The establishment of these critical editions form the basis for 
research on Maximus, as for any of the other fathers (it should be 
mentioned, in passing, that there are older critical editions of 
other works by Maximus than those that appear in the distin¬ 
guished series Corpus Christianorum'. notably the pioneering edi¬ 
tion of the Centuries on Love by Aldo Ceresa-Gastaldo in Verba 
Seniorum, ns 3, Rome 1963, and the edition of the Mystagogia by 
Charalampos G. Sotiropoulos, Athens 1978, 2nd edition 1993). 
But alongside critical editions there are needed translations, if un¬ 
derstanding of the Confessor is to make much headway in the 
modern world. This is not simply a matter of compensating for ig¬ 
norance of Byzantine Greek, for Maximus’ Greek is often difficult 
(not confused, but stretched to match the depth and complexity of 
his thought) and translations are not to be despised even by those 
who can make something of Maximus in the original. Hitherto in 
most Western languages (apart from Romanian) it is the works of 
Maximus that belong most immediately to the genre of monastic 
catechesis (his centuries’ especially) that have found translators 
(such works are, it has to be confessed, less intraaable to the trans¬ 
lator): a tendency that presents St Maximus to the West in a gar¬ 
ment fashioned according to the categories of Western intellectual 
couture—as a “master of spirituality.” St Maximus is that, of 
course, but he would not have understood, let alone accepted, the 
divorce between spirituality and dogma, implicit in such a presen¬ 
tation. Things are, however, looking up. A very small start has 
been made in English in my recent book on Maximus, which in¬ 
cludes translations of some of his Ambigua and his later polemical 
works on Christology.^ But in France there is under way a 

2 Andrew Louth, Maximus the Confessor (Early Church Fathers, Routledge, 19%). 
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Comprehensive projea to provide a complete translation of 
the Confessor, which has begun with the major theological works: 
the Questions to Thalassius and the Ambigua} These have been 
translated by Emmanuel Ponsoye, and have substantial introduc¬ 
tions by Jean-Claude Larchet who, as we shall see, is emerging as 
one of the most significant interpreters of the Confessor. Last year 
saw, in the same format, a translation of the TheologUal and Po¬ 
lemical Opuscula, and this year (1997) will see a translation of the 
letters: the series has now been taken over by the mainstream Paris 
publisher. Editions du Cerf, which is doubtless a measure of the 
success of this venture. The notes, by the translator, are quite mod¬ 
est, and make no serious attempt to identify Maximus’ sources, 
something that seems to me of importance, especially in lAieAm- 
bigua. The translation of the Ambigua is, however, accompanied 
by the “commentaries” (on significant points raised by Maximus, 
generally a paragraph or so long) with which the great Romanian 
theologian, Fr Dumitru Staniloae, accompanied his own transla¬ 
tion of Ambigua. These commentaries (hitherto only available 
to those without Romanian—and then only in part—in the Mod¬ 
em Greek translation that accompanied the projeaed first volume 
of the Ambigua in Panagiotis Nellas’ series, Epi tas pigas ^ provide 
an invaluable sustained meditation on the theology of the Confes¬ 
sor, to which we shall return later.^ 

Recently there have appeared two major works on Maximus 
the Confesson one a reprint of an already established classic. Mi¬ 
crocosm and Mediator, by the Swedish Lutheran theologian, Lars 
Thunberg,^ and the other the published version of a doctoral 

4 Saint Maximc Ic Confesseur, Questiom k Thalassios, and AnUfigtda, both translated 
with notes by Emmanuel Ponsoye, with an introduction by Jean-Claude Larchet, and 
published in the series, Colleaion TArbre de Jess^ at Paris-Suresnes, by Lcs Editions 
dc TAncrc (1992, 1994). The translation of Ambigua also includes “commentar¬ 
ies" by Fr Dumitru Staniloae, translated from the Romanian by P^rc Aurcl Grigoras. 

5 Agiou Maximou Omologitou, Philosophika kai Theologika Erotimata, with intro¬ 
duction and notes by Dimitrios Staniloae and translation by Ignatios Sakalis, Epi tas 
pigas 4 (Athens, 1978), this volume only cavw Ambigua 1-10,17. 

6 Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus 
the Confessor, 2nd edition (Chicago and La Salle, Illinois: Open Court, 1995); origi- 
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thesis submitted to the Faculty of Protestant Theology, Stras¬ 
bourg, by the Orthodox theologian, Jean-Claude Larchet, La di- 
vinisation de I'homme selon saint Maxime U Confesseurf Both of 
these works include a survey of research on St Maximus, each of 
them beginning with H. Weser s Halle dissertation on Maximus’ 
doctrine of Incarnation and deification, published in Berlin in 
1869, and finishing with the works of this decade. My survey will 
be rather different, both in scope and in purpose: it will be much 
more selective and more concerned to identify future directions in 
research into Maximus’ theology. 

Thunberg’s “second edition” is mostly a reprint of the first; as 
he has indicated in his introduction, all he has been able to 
do—^given that rewriting the whole book was not a possibility he 
could entertain—is extend his survey of Maximian research to in¬ 
clude the literature that has appeared between the two editions, in¬ 
dicate the most significant of it in some of his footnotes, and revise 
his references to take account of new critical editions of the Con¬ 
fessor’s works. Rereading the now thirty-year-old text—^apart 
from bringing home to one the greatness of Thunbei^’s achieve¬ 
ment: the text wears wonderfully well, and is still the best and 
most comprehensive introduction to Maximus’ theology in Eng¬ 
lish—gives one a sense of how the field has changed since the six¬ 
ties. This is highlighted by some curious errors that have been left 
unchanged. For example, twice Thunberg refers to an “Oxford Pa¬ 
tristic Greek Lexicon” edited by “F.L. Cross” (on pp.2l4, 343); 
Lampe’s Patristic Greek Lexicon (published in fascicles between 
1961 and 1968), for all its fi-ailties, has now been such a fixed con¬ 
stellation of the firmament of patristic studies for so long, that the 
period has quite faded from memory when Thunberg had to con¬ 
sult the materials on which Hilda Graef and others were working, 
much of which had been collected during the period of Cross’ 

nally published in 1965 (Acta Seminarii Ncotestamentici Upsalicnsis 25, Lund: 

C.W.K. Glccrop, Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard). 

6 Jcan-Claudc Larchet, La divinisation de l*homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseun 

Cogitatio Fidci 194, (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1996). 
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editorship of the project (he resigned in 1948): but it is still an 
error, as nothing was published until Lampe had been editor for 
more than a decade. Not entirely different is another uncorrected 
error: Thunberg’s reference to Leontius of Jerusalem as “Ps- 
Leontius.” Such a reference harks back to the early days of calling 
in question Loofs’ attribution to a single Leontius of works now 
distributed between two rather different sixth-century figures: Le¬ 
ontius of Byzantium and Leontius of Jerusalem. One senses, read¬ 
ing such a reference, a world when interest in the sixth-century 
theology was mosdy confined to orientalists, a world in which his¬ 
torical theologians ventured with caution, if at all. Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, in his Kosmische LiturgieJ the Benediaine Maximian 
scholar. Polycarp Sherwood, and Thunbeig himself were pioneers 
in realizing the importance for Maximus of the theologic^ devel¬ 
opments of the sixth century, and built up their picture of this 
strand in Maximus’ heritage on the basis of scholarship that still 
had something of the nature of quicksand. The publication of the 
continuation of Aloys Grillmeier’s magnum opus,/eras der Chris- 
tusim Glauben der Kirche —in English, Christ in Christian Tradi¬ 
tion —especially volume 2/2, dealing with Constantinople, and 
2/4, dealing with Alexandria,^ has made available a massive 
amount of research on the theological heritage of the Confessor, 
which has significant (though not yet fully realized) consequences 
for our understanding of his thought (volume 2, part 3, which will 
deal with Antioch and its hinterland, yet to be published, will be 
no less significant). As this research becomes part of the general 
scholarly consensus, the shadowy “Ps-Leontius” yields to Leontius 
of Jerusalem, the most important representative of the “Cyrilline 

7 Hans Urs von Balthasar, KosmischeLiturgie, Das WeltbildMaximus*des Bekenners, 
second, much revised edition (Einsieldcln, 1961), original edition published as Kos¬ 
mische Liturgie. Maximus der Bekenner. Hohe und Krise des griechischen Weltbilds 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1941). 

8 Aloys Grillmeier with Theresia Hainthaler,/»itf der Christus im Glauben derKtrche^ 
2/2 and 2/4, (Frciburg-Basle-Vienna: Herder, 1989-90), English translation: Christ 
in Christian Tradition, 2/2 and 2/4 (London: Mowbray, Louisville Kentucky: West¬ 
minster John Knox Press, 1995-6). 
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Chalcedonians” (once called, somewhat pejoratively, “Neo- 
chalcedonians”), whose interpretation of Christology was en¬ 
dorsed by the Fifyi Ecumenical Council, and who therefore is a 
major figure in Maximus’ own Christological heritage. Still only 
imperfectly realized in the scholarly world, however, is the exor¬ 
cism of the ghost of the doarine of “enhypostasia” (also associated 
with Loofs), which for long was held to sum up the essence of the 
sixth century’s contribution to Christology: the idea that this doc¬ 
trine (based on an etymological over-interpretation—typical of 
earlier scholarship—of the term enhypostatos as “subsisting-in,” es¬ 
pecially “subsisting-in-the-hypostasis [of another],” rather than 
the straightforward meaning of “existent,” as opposed to anhypos- 
tatos, “non-existent”) is the key to Maximus’ own Christology is 
still popular in recent Maximian research, as we shall see, though 
without, so far as I can see, any serious basis in the text of the 
Confessor. 

This clarification of the heritage of the Confessor seems to me 
one of the most promising directions in research on Maximus. It is 
particularly relevant to Maximus because of the nature of his im¬ 
portance. He is frequently dubbed the greatest of Byzantine theo¬ 
logians, and if this is true (and I believe it is), it is true for 
two—closely related—reasons. First, Maximus was a deeply tradi¬ 
tional theologian, and his genius is to be found in the way in which 
he weaves together the various traditions that converge in the Byz¬ 
antine theological synthesis of which he is the greatest expositor. 
These traditions are theological, ascetic, philosophical, liturgical: 
the Maximian synthesis incorporates them all—^the theology of 
the Cappadocians, and the Christology of St Cyril of Alexandria 
and his interpreters, not least in the sixth century; the ascetic wis¬ 
dom flowing from the Desert Fathers and interpreted and pre¬ 
sented by Evagrius, “Macarius” of the Macarian Homilies, 
Diadochus of Photike, and others; the philosophical traditions of 
antiquity and of late antiquity, especially Neoplatonism, and their 
interpretation by Nemesius of Emesa, Dionysius the Areop^ite, 
and perhaps also, though this is as yet little explored, by the 
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Christian Aristotelian commentators ofsixth-century Alexandria, 
such as Elias and David; and the liturgical traditions of Byzantine 
monasticism, together with its interpretation by Dionysius the 
Areop^ite, and maybe also St John Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. But secondly, precisely because Maximus was per¬ 
ceived as being deeply traditional, his legacy was profound. These 
two reasons for regarding him as the greatest of Byzantine theolo¬ 
gians—^his profound grasp of his heritage, and his legacy—also 
suggest directions of research. The first we have already touched 
on: the exploration ofthe traditions that make up his heritage, and 
the exploitation of our deepening understanding of those tradi¬ 
tions. (It needs to be remembered, however, that Maximus was in¬ 
fluenced by his understanding of his heritage, not by ours). But his 
legacy is equally important, and the way in which the theological 
vision of a monk, condemned as a heretic to exile and ignominious 
death by the theologians of the Byzantine capital, came to be 
adopted in that very capital a few centuries later is a story still im¬ 
perfectly understood: but it is already clear that the story involves 
the importance of Palestinian monasticism as a beacon of Ortho¬ 
doxy during a period when the hierarchs of the Byzantine Church 
succumbed, first to the Christological heresies of mono-energism 
and monotheletism, and then to the heresy (also regarded as 
Christological) of iconoclasm, and the roots of recovery of Byz¬ 
antium in what has been called ‘le premier humanisme byzantin’ 
(to use Paul Lemerle’s phrase).^ 

It is one of the great strength of Jean-Claude Larchets book 
that he is able to explore with confidence and conviaion both di¬ 
mensions of Maximus’ importance. His theme of divinization or 
deification is both a kind of fulcrum about which the whole 
Maximian synthesis turns, and is also perhaps a theological theme 
most characteristic of modern Orthodoxy. As a result, his book in¬ 
volves careful scrutiny of all the elements that are caught up in the 

9 See Paul Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin. Notes et remarques sur enseigne^ 
ment et culture h Byzance des engines au Xe sihU, Biblioch^ue byzantine, fitudes 6 
(Paris: Presses Universitaircs dc France, 1971). 
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doarine of deification: divine providence and man’s place in this, 
including the philosophically-rooted terminology of logoSy nature 
and person, being—^well being—eternal being; the nature of the 
Fall and ancestral sin; Christology, pneumatology, ecclesiology 
and the doctrine of the sacraments, asceticism, prayer and con¬ 
templation, grace, and eschatology. In all this Larchet scrutinizes 
the tradition that Maximus has inherited, moving with equal ease 
through the whole vast field of patristic theology and especially its 
ascetic dimension (of which he has demonstrated his mastery in a 
number of other books, notable his recent massive work, Th&a- 
peuHquedes maladies spirituelles)}'^ as well as through the labyrinth 
of Maximus’ own works. The thrust of Larchet’s work is to sub¬ 
stantiate the claim that Maximus is one of the greatest of Byzan¬ 
tine theologians. And that is not an uncontroversiaJ claim: in the 
1970s a whole raft of works, the fruit of research by pupils of the 
Dominican M.-J. Le Guillou, sought to demonstrate that St 
Maximus should pro^rly be interpreted as some kind of Byzan¬ 
tine proto-Thomist." At appropriate moments throughout his 
book, Larchet engages with the various arguments that sought to 
make such a contention plausible: he deals briskly with interpreta¬ 
tions based on faulty renderings of Maximus’ Greek, or on isolated 
passages taken out of context—very litde is left after Larchet’s 
withering attack. St Maximus stands before us as a Byzantine—in 
all his complexity. Two points emerge as of particular impor¬ 
tance—^at least to the present writer—the distinction Larchet in¬ 
sists on between salvation and deification, and the importance for 
Maximus of the distinction between essence and energy (or activ¬ 
ity). The first distinction recalls the idea of the fundamental con¬ 
trast between a theological arch moving from creation to 
deification, characteristic of orthodox theology, in contrast to the 

10 Jeaii'Claudc Larchet, Thhapeutique des maladies spirituelUs. Une introduction cl la 
tradition aschique de l*£gli$e orthodoxcy 3rd revised and corrected edition, “Theolo¬ 
gies” (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1997)—a work of nearly 900 pages. 

11 All these works were published in the series Th^logic Historique, Paris: 
Beauchesne. The most notorious was J.M, Garrigucs, Maxime le Confessor. La 
charity, avenirdivin de Vhommet Th^ologie Historique 38, 1976. 
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arch moving from fell to redemption, characteristic of western 
theology, at least since Anselm—a distinction dear to Nellas (a 
writer apparendy unknown to Larchet). But Larchet’s own inter¬ 
pretation of Maximus is especially valuable for its nuance and pa¬ 
tient attention to detail, based on a seemingly unerring recall of 
the twists and turns of the labyrinth constituted by Maximus’ 
works, and an unwillingness to give more weight to any theme, 
such as the distinction between nature and hypostasis, or the re¬ 
lated distinction of logos and tropos, than is warranted by a careful 
reading of the whole of Maximus’ oeuvre. 

Another recent work seems to me to break new ground of a 
quite different kind: that is Paul Blowers’ book (based on his doc¬ 
torate), Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus dse Confessor: 
An Investigation of the Quaestiones ad Thalassium}^ Inspired, 
doubtless, by the publication of the first volume of the CCSG edi¬ 
tion of the Quaestiones ad Thalassium, though completed too soon 
to take account of the second and final volume, Paul Blowers asks a 
question that has been raised by others (Hans Urs von Balthasar, 
for instance),'^ though without their realizing how important it is 
for an understanding of the Confessor: what literary genres did 
Maximus adopt for his works, and why did he use these genres? 
Blowers asks this question specifically of the Quaestiones ad Tha¬ 
lassium (Balthasar had raised it of the “centuries”). In his long first 
chapter he explores the tradition into which Maximus entered by 
using the genre ofepwraiTOKpiaeis, “questions and answers,” for 
this work. He traces a dual ancestry: that of scholarly comment on 
significant texts, including, in the Christian tradition, biblical 
texts—the tradition of scholia, or quaestiones, en¬ 

quiries—and that of monastic catechesis, which frequently took 
the form of “questions and answers,” an early, and immensely dis¬ 
tinguished, example being St Basil the Great, and closer to 

12 Paul M. Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus the Confessor: An Inves¬ 
tigation of the Quaestiones ad Thalassium, Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity 7 
(Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1991). 

13 Balthasar, op. cit., 482-9. 
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Maximus’ own time the “Questions and Answers” of the “great old 
man,” Barsanuphius, and the “other old man,” John the Prophet, 
of the Gaza desert. In Maximus’ case these two strands combine, 
or perhaps it is better to say that the scholarly tradition finds a role 
within the monastic tradition. Besides the Quaestiones ad Thalas- 
sium, Maximus’ other major theological work, the Ambigua, be¬ 
longs to the same genre, only in this case Maximus breaks new 
ground by providing a series of questions and answers on patristic 
texts (all, with one exception, from St Gregory the Theologian). 
That Maximus writes within a monastic context is borne out if we 
look at the other genres Maximus uses: the century, the commen¬ 
tary, the letter (these sometimes combine: the Commentary on 
the Lord’s Prayer is both a commentary and a letter). The cen¬ 
tury—consisting of brief paragraphs, or “chapters,” Ke<})dXaia, ar¬ 
ranged in groups of a hundred—seems to be a specifically 
monastic genre, popularized by Evagrius and very common in the 
Byzantine monastic tradition. Most of Maximus’ letters (and 
many of his theological opuscu<r are letters) were written in re¬ 
sponse to requests, usually requests for spiritual or theological ad¬ 
vice. The three commentaries are all quite brief, with a clear 
spiritual purpose, and two of them (on the Lord’s Prayer and his 
Mystagogia, which is a commentary on the liturgy) are responses to 
requests. All of this gives a picture, which Blowers draws out in re¬ 
lation to the Quaestiones ad Thalassium, of Maximus as first and 
foremost a monk, whose writing belongs to the monastic role of 
acting as a resource for the spiritual (and therefore theological) life 
of those who turn to him, whether as monks or as devout laity (or 
as bewildered or anxious clergy). This seems to me to shed a good 
deal of light on Maximus’ understanding of his own vocation, not 
least with his apparent reluctance to enter into controversy (which 
certainly has nothing to do with any inability to make up his 
mind), for he was a simple monk, neither abbot nor priest. Blow¬ 
ers pursues the exigencies of Maximus’ monastic style into the de¬ 
tail of his way of dealing with questions: Maximus is less 
concerned with the “answer” than with responding to the 
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perplexity out of which the question comes. There is nothing de¬ 
finitive about the solutions Maximus provides—he often offers al¬ 
ternative ways of interpretation—what is important is the 
spiritual movement towards God, which is the fruit of ascetic 
struggle as the whole person turns towards God. What is fixed, for 
Maximus, is not some theological hermeneutic, but the pattern of 
the spiritual life, which is disclosed in Scripture, and leads towards 
deification. Thus is disclosed a style of theology that is tentative 
and open at an intellectual level, while being firmly anchored in 
the movement of all beings—including Maximus and his inter¬ 
locutors—towards deification. 

Blower’s attention to literary genre seems to me an exception¬ 
ally fruitful method of approaching Byzantine theology in gen¬ 
eral, and Maximus in particular. It enables one to pay attention to 
the text itself—instead of carving it up and serving it in ways de¬ 
termined more by the intellectual palate of his interpreters—and 
also to achieve a just balance between “tradition and the individual 
talent” that is often so elusive in Byzantine writers. 

Not all recent work on St Maximus has taken the form of sub¬ 
stantial books: perhaps the very complexity of Maximus’ thought 
often seems to invite the reconnaissance expedition of the article 
rather than the comprehensive campaign of the book. Three very 
different recent articles will claim our attention now.^^ The first 
concerns scrutiny of one strand of Maximus’ heritage: his relation 
to Dionysius the Areop^ite. This is a deeply contentious issue, 
largely because of the deep feelings aroused by the Areopagite (of 
which readers of this journal will need no reminder). The article I 
have in mind will stir such feelings (and may even have been in¬ 
spired by them): it is by Ysabel de Andia, directeur de recherche at 
the C.N.R.S. in Paris, who after a major study of St Irenaeus’ doc¬ 
trine of deification,*^ has devoted more than a decade of research 

14 I am very conscious that I have almost certainly ignored articles of comparable sig¬ 
nificance: my awareness of articles is largely serendipitous, any glaring omission 
must be attributed to my ignorance. 

15 Ysabel de Andia, Homo vivens: IncorruptibiliU et divinisation de Vhomme chez Mnie 
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to the Areopagite, some of the fruits of which have recently 
emerged in a massive book.'^ But her article—“Transfiguration et 
thralogie negative chez Maxime le Confesseur et Denys 1’Areo¬ 
pagite,” which appears in the proceedings of a conference on Dio¬ 
nysius and his influence in the East and West she herself organized 
in Paris in 1994^^—raises a fundamental aspect of the influence of 
the Areopagite on Maximus. The language of apophatic and kata- 
phatic theology was unquestionably introduced into Christian 
theology (from Neoplatonic, and probably Procline, circles) by 
Dionysius, and it is used frequently by St Maximus. What de 
Andia shows, through a careful exposition of Maximus’ interpre¬ 
tation of the Transfiguration \nAmb. 10 (and some other passages, 
mainly from the Ambigua), is that the Dionysian (and Neopla¬ 
tonic) dialeaic of apophatic and kataphatic theology is trans¬ 
formed by Maximus. She argues that this transformation is very 
far-reaching and takes us into many regions of Maximus’ theol¬ 
ogy: my summary cannot do justice to the rich detail of her article. 
But summarize I must. First of all, Maximus’ use of the terminol¬ 
ogy of apophatic and kataphatic theology is rendered fundamen¬ 
tally Christological: it is the radiance of Christ’s face that is 
apprehended apophatically (something Maximus expressed suc¬ 
cinctly in his earliest treatment of the Transfiguration in Quaestio- 
nes et Dubia, where he says that the face of the Word in the 
Transfiguration corresponds to “the characteristic hiddenness of 
His being,”’* a reference that has seemed to escape de Andia). But 
secondly, through this Christocentrism, the dialectic between 
apophatic and kataphatic theology is assimilated to the traditional 
distinction between theologia and oikonomia —between the 

deLyon, £tudes Augustinimnes, Sirie “AntiquiU" 112 (Paru, 1986). 

16 Ysabcl de Andia, Henosis. L *Union ^ Dieu chez Denys I’Ariopa^te, Philosophia Anti- 
qua71 (Leiden-New York-Colognc: EJ. Brill, 1996). 

17 Published in Ysabel de Andia, cd., Denys VAriopapte etsaposthiUen orient et en occi- 
dent, Actes du Colloque International, Paris, 21-24 septembre 1994, fitudes Augusti- 
niennes, S^rie “Antiquity” 151 (Paris, 1997), 293-328. 

18 Quaestione et Dubia 19 (CCSG 10,134): this is one of the quaestiones not included 
in the text printed in Mignc. 
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theology in the strict sense, of God Himself, that is, Trinitarian 
theology, and an understanding of Gods engagement with the 
created order in providence and incarnation—a distinction that 
Maximus illustrates in his interpretation of the Transfiguration 
through seeing kataphatic theology as the interpretation of the ra¬ 
diance of Christ’s garment, understood as both Scripture and crea¬ 
tion. De Andia pursues her insight in a comprehensive way, 
arguing for fundamental differences between the Confessor and 
the Areopagite in matters of ontology (contrasting Dionysius’ op¬ 
position between inrepouaios and oxxfia with Maximus’ opposi¬ 
tion between kot’ ouaiav and kqt’ evepyeiav), Christology 
(Maximus more firmly Chalcedonian; though de Andia’s account 
of Dionysius’ Christology in terms of a perichoresis of the two na¬ 
tures, which she regards as doubtfully orthodox, seems to me re¬ 
markably similar to Thunberg’s characterization of Maximus’ 
Christology, which he regards as the acme of orthodoxy), further 
differences in their conception of apophatic and kataphatic theol¬ 
ogy, and fundamentally different theologies of mystical union. I 
am not sure that I can follow her all the way: principally because it 
seems to me that what we find in Amk 10 (and in the other places 
where Maximus interprets the Transfiguration) is rather his origi¬ 
nal use of a Dionysian theme, that elsewhere he seems to use in a 
way much more straightforwardly Dionysian. But what Ysabel de 
Andia has done in a brief article is to raise questions about Maxi¬ 
mus’ use of the Dionysian tradition that open up entirely fresh 
lines of consideration from those ventured on hitherto. 

Ysabel de Andia is a philosopher (who, many years ago, wrote 
elegantly on Heidegger) as well as a theologian, and her reflections 
on apophatic theology raise philosophical questions about Maxi¬ 
mus that have, perhaps, been too much in the background in re¬ 
cent thought about the Confessor. The next article I want to pass 
under review is also by a philosopher and is concerned with links 
between Maximus’ philosophical vision and his Christology. It ap¬ 
pears in the proceedings of another symposium, this time on 
Eriugena: East and West. The paper is that by Eric Perl, who has 
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recently completed a highly-regarded doctoral thesis on the Con¬ 
fessor/^ It is concerned with both Maximus and Eriugena, but it is 
what he says about Maximus that will mainly concern us here. 
Earlier on we registered the idea associated with Panagiotis Nellas 
of a theological arch that passes from creation to deification. What 
with Nellas is more like a Romanesque arch, under which a great 
deal can be included, becomes for Perl more gothic: creation and 
deification are two aspects of the same movement. The key to this, 
if I understand rightly, is Perl’s contention that, for Maximus, 
creation means participation: “Maximus regards the act of crea¬ 
tion not as the production of new or additional beings over against 
God, in such away that God and the world would be two different 
things, but as the ontological participation of the creature in God” 
(p.253). From this follows the mutual implication of creation and 
deification, since the identity of creation and participation implies 
that the creature is God by participation: to be is to be deified. Perl 
draws into the picture Maximus’ language of the Incarnation, and 
notes how Maximus interprets Gregory of Nazianzus’ language of 
the Word “thickening” both of the Incarnation, and of creation. A 
further step draws on the sixth-century refinement of Chalcedo- 
nian theology, rightly seen as determinative for Maximus, but un¬ 
fortunately characterized in terms of the as-yet-unexorcized ghost 
of the doctrine of the enhypostasia, and leads to an identification 
of creation as metaphysical creation with Christological hypostati- 
zation (p.259). “Thus it is no surprise—Perl continues—that 
Maximus explicitly refers to deification as our enhypostatization 
in God ...” (p.260). What is fascinating about this reading of 
Maximus is the way in which it appears to make comprehensible a 
fact about Maximus that I have never been able to fathom: and 
that is the way in which Maximus seems to achieve a kind of 

19 Eric Perl, '‘Meuphysics and Christology in Maximus Confessor and Eriugena,” in 
Bernard McGinn and Willcmien Otten, edd., Erittgena: East and Westy Papers of the 
Eighth International Colloquium of the Society for the Promotion of Eriugenian 
Studies, Chicago and Notre Dame, 18-20 October 1991, Notre Dame Conferences 
in Medieval Studies 5 (Notre Damc-London: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1994), 253-70. 
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perichoresis of the theological and the metaphysical. The most ex¬ 
traordinary example occurs, I think, in the famous Amb. 41 where 
Maximus advances an exposition of the way in which man is the 
“laboratory” in which the extremes of the cosmos are concen¬ 
trated, so that man’s role is to act as a bond of the cosmos, holding 
all together, a role he has failed in, as a result of the fall, which fail¬ 
ure is healed by the Incarnation of the Word, and His life, death, 
resurrection and ascension, and then passes from this densely 
theological understanding of the unity of the cosmos to an exposi¬ 
tion of the same theme in terms of the tree of Porphyry (the transi¬ 
tion occurs at PG 91.1312B8). Although Perl does not discuss this 
passage, his ideas make sense of it; but the consequence, it seems to 
me, is to place Maximus among the Origenists who believed that 
the human vocation was to become isochristoi —something I find 
utterly incredible. And what is the “explicit reference” to which 
Perl refers? He cites a passage from Amb. 7, which includes the 
phrase (referring to God), evxnroaTqaa^ eairrq), which Perl 
translates “enhypostasizing all things in himself.”^” But even Lam- 
pe’s A Patristic ^eek Lexicon, which is one of the purveyors of the 
doctrine of enhypostasia,^’ does not read the doctrine into the ver¬ 
bal form: this very passage is cited for the meaning “give subsis¬ 
tence to something within or in relation to,”^^ so that here we 
should simply translate “give existence (or subsistence) in relation 
to himself”—^which removes the explicit reference Perl purports 
to give. Nevertheless Perl’s philosophical reading of Maximus (and 
this article is surely only a glimpse of the riches contained in his 
thesis) is potentially hugely illuminating, even though it seems to 
me that further reflection is needed on the nature of the relation¬ 
ship between the different registers of Maximus’ thought (by 
which I mean not just the theological and the metaphysical, but 
the ascetic and the liturgical, too). 


20 Perl, art, cit.y p.260 and n.36. 

21 Sec G.W.H. Lampc, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 
486, v.s, euuTTcSaTaTos C.2. 

22 Ibid, s.v. €y\xJ>LaTTi|JiL 1. 
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Another recent article, this time by Paul Blowers, whose book, 
a major contribution to Maximian studies, we have already no¬ 
ticed, discusses Maximus’ understanding of the human passions 
by exploring the wider context in which this was developed.^^ By 
“wider context,” I mean a number of things; Blowers considers the 
philosophical problems raised in Origenist circles by the Fall of ra¬ 
tional creatures, and the role of passions in that context, but does 
not forget the ascetic dimensions, which drew on this tradition, 
though with other, more practical considerations in mind; all of 
this, however, is placed in the still wider context of lively current 
reflection on the understanding of what was meant by being 
human within classical and hellenistic philosophy, reflection 
which is for from being simply academic in orientation. This 
breadth of reference makes for an article in which Maximus is seen 
as wrestling with problems that we can recognize as ours, so that he 
becomes a spiritual father for our own generation. I do not intend 
to summarize Blower’s article, which demands several careful 
readings, but simply to observe the way in which the most exact¬ 
ing scholarship can help one to understand what is perhaps most 
difficult in the writings of the fathers: the way in which they insist 
that human problems cannot be resolved at the level of morality, 
but demand a fundamentally ontological resolution. 

Which leads me to the final item in my survey of recent writ¬ 
ings on St Maximus. It is neither book nor article that I have in 
mind, but rather something more like the works of the Confessor 
himself. I am referring to the “commentaries” that can be found 
accompanying the French translation of the Ambigua, by the great 
Romanian Orthodox theologian, Fr Dumitru Staniloje, who died 
in 1993. They are substantial, even though individually rarely 
more than a page or so, and often less: they run to nearly 200 
pages, in much smaller print than the translation of ii\cAmbigua 
themselves, which occupy nearly 300 pages. They are comments 

23 Paul Blowers, “Gentiles of the Soul: Maximus the Confessor on the Substructure 
and Transformation of the Human Journal of Early Christian Studies 4:1 

(1996), 57-85. 
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by an Orthodox theologian on an Orthodox saint: Fr Dumitru is 
looking for wisdom and seeks to distil it in his commentaries. 
They are by no means devoid of scholarship—^they occasionally 
refer to modern scholars, most commonly (and favorably) to 
Thunberg, and often relate what Maximus says to other saints, 
most often to St Gregory Palamas—but that is not the point: they 
are indeed intended to feed the mind, but most concerned to draw 
the mind down into the heart. They are concerned with what the 
Ambigua themselves are about, not with dissecting the text itself of 
^tAmbigua. They help us to enter into the mind ofMaximus, not 
so much the early Byzantine monk and scholar, as the saint living 
in the presence of the Risen Lord. To see the fruits of this attempt 
to think through the thoughts of St Maximus one might well look 
at Fr Dumitru’s leaures and addresses, the first half-volume of 
which is available in English^^ (and the whole in German).^^ In all 
this, themes familiar from Maximus constantly recur, but thought 
into a context responsive to the problems faced by a faithful Or¬ 
thodox theologian in the twentieth century. So the cosmic dimen¬ 
sion of Maximus’ thought is a touchstone in a discussion that is 
aware, as Maximus could not be (or not in the same way), of the 
power humans now have to destroy and poison at least the small 
part of the created order that they inhabit. 

Although this article has surveyed a great deal of writing on St 
Maximus, I am acutely aware of the likelihood of having missed 
lines of thought at least as important as any that I have explored, 
but I hope that I have given some impression of the vitality of re¬ 
search on the subject of St Maximus the Confessor, and some sense 
of the areas where we may expect further developments. 

Andrew Louth 

24 Dumitru Staniloae, The Experience of God, English translation, by loan lonita and 
Robert Barringer, (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1994). 

25 For an introduction to the theology of Fr Dumitru and to his I>ogmatics, see my ar¬ 
ticle: “Review essay: The Orthodox Dogmatic Theology of Dumitru Staniloae,” 
Modem Theology 13 (1997), 253-67. 
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Leslie William Barnard, St. Justin Martyr: The First and Sec¬ 
ond Apologies, translated with introduction and notes. An¬ 
cient Christian Writers, 56. New York/Mahwah NJ: Paulist 
Press, 1997. 245pp. 

Over the last fifty years the most important and influential 
apologist of second-century Christianity has been the subject of 
considerable research and writing. Among Orthodox scholars, J.S. 
Romanides investigated Justin Martyr in relation to the Fourth 
Gospel (1959), T. Stylianopoulos’ concern was Justin Martyr and 
the Mosaic Law (1975), and D. Trakatellis wrote The Pre-existence 
of Christ in the Writings of Justin Martyr {1976). Leslie W. Barnard 
has been a well-known interpreter of the Apologist since the publi¬ 
cation of his important study Justin Martyr: His Life and Thought 
(1976). The volume under review, part of the series “Ancient 
Christian Writers,” is substantial and well organized. Over a hun¬ 
dred and fifty pages of notes illuminate the text itself. The transla¬ 
tor is in dialogue with a number of scholars over the Apologist s life 
and work, and clearly spells out his agreements or disagreements 
with them, sometimes expanding his notes into brief essays. The 
appendix presents Justin Martyr’s eschatology. This up-to-date 
work, referring to the contributions and problems in the study of 
Justin Martyr, stimulates us to review the whole topic in some de¬ 
tail, looking afresh at his crucial place in early Christian history. 

Barnard dates the First Apology (hereafter y4/>) to an interval be¬ 
tween 151 and 155 AD. It was addressed to the Emperor Antonius 
Pius (reign 137-161). In the second chapter Justin refers to the 
Emperor and his adopted son Marcus Aurelius, “the philosopher 
son of Caesar.” The Second Apology (hereafter y4/>/») appeared early 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (161-180), between I6l and 
Justin’s martyrdom in 165. The fact that the Apologies are ad¬ 
dressed to the Emperors could be seen as a significant and pro¬ 
phetic act. Only if the Emperor were to be convinced that all the 
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accusations against Christians, of incest, child murder, cannibal¬ 
ism and above all atheism were baseless, could the constant harass¬ 
ment and sporadic persecutions of them be ended. While 
criticizing the official Roman attitude towards Christian commu¬ 
nities, Justin Martyr focuses mainly on the defense of the Chris¬ 
tian religion and its teaching. It was his belief and hope that 
rational argument might convince the Emperor. As Barnard re¬ 
minds us, in his introduction, Justins attempt to present Christi¬ 
anity as the “true philosophy” is a typical and important 
second-century concern. Although Justin’s defense of Christianity 
was addressed to the Emperor, it most probably did not reach him. 
Some scholars have suggested that Celsus wrote the Thie Word or 
True Reason (c. 178 AD) in response to Justin’s work. Celsus, as an 
“establishment intelleaual,” watched over the religious and philo¬ 
sophical movements in the Empire, and was well acquainted with 
the Christian movement. His attack on the doarine of the incar¬ 
nation, as we learn from Origen’s Contra Cekum, seems a direct re¬ 
sponse to Justin. For Justin, the doctrine that God became man 
was “rational”; to Celsus, it was “irrational” and “most shameful.” 

As should be expected, the earliest Christian theological for¬ 
mulations were expressed in Biblical, Jewish terms and images. 
During the first twenty-five years, those who joined the Christian 
movement were predominantly of Jewish origin. But when Chris¬ 
tianity entered the Hellenistic world as a missionary religion and a 
significant number of gentiles had responded to the apostolic 
preaching, outnumbering Jewish Christians, then the time for ad¬ 
ditional Christological expressions had come. To express the 
Christian faith in new terms understandable to Jewish and Gentile 
Christians alike in the age of Hellenistic syncretism, and above all 
to find new formulations faithful to the New Testament witness, 
demanded Christian leaders and thinkers who were deeply rooted 
in Christian tradition but open to the world in which they lived. 
Justin pointed the way, clearly aware that faithfulness to the Gos¬ 
pel and openness to the world were indispensable for the mission 
and expansion of the Church in the universal Roman Empire. 
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Justin Martyr saw clearly the important role of philosophy in 
theological development. As he observed many educated people 
entering the Church, he assumed the duty of helping them to see 
the philosophy of logos as a preparation for Christianity, not only 
as an enemy that must be fought. Modern scholars, however, 
sharply disagree in their estimate of Justins approach to philoso¬ 
phy. Some argue that Justin “never grasped the essential incom¬ 
patibilities between Platonism and Christianity,” while for others, 
“it would be difficult to find anyone who as clearly recognized and 
expressed the fundamental opposition between Platonism and 
Christianity.” 

Before his conversion to Christianity, Justin was a philosopher 
in search of truth. When he became Christian, he did not reject 
p^an philosophy. As many thinkers who followed him, he re¬ 
garded Christianity as the fulfillment of the prophecies of the He¬ 
brew Scriptures and of the best aspirations of the pagan mind. To 
Tertullians question, “What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?” 
Justins answer would have been expressed in the image of a bridge, 
not of a gulf, between them. His teaching about the bgos sperma- 
tikos, the “seminal word,” reduces considerably the distance be¬ 
tween pagan philosophy and Christian revelation. Justin Martyr 
perceived Greek philosophy as a preparation for the proclamation 
of the Gospel. He recognized that Hebrew Scripture and Greek 
philosophy were not of equal importance in the rise of Christian¬ 
ity. Greek philosophy by itself could not have brought him to 
Christ, as the Hebrew prophets did. In his search for the truth, 
Justin had to go beyond the “Platonic theory of ideas,” which he 
acknowledged “added wings to my mind,” and “my folly was so 
great that I fully expected immediately to gaze upon God, for this 
is the goal of Plato’s philosophy” {Dial. 2). With his conversion, 
however, Justin did not reject Plato. He obviously appreciated 
Socrates, who sought to bring people to the truth. Like Socrates, 
Christians were falsely accused as atheists, “ofthe very same crimes 
as ourselves” {App 10). Then he makes the startling statement that 
people such as Socrates, Heraclitus, and Abraham, living with 
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logos, were Christians before Christ. But “they who lived before 
Christ and lived without logos were wicked and hostile to Christ, 
and slew those who lived with the logos’ {Ap 46). 

For Justin, logos (reason) directs us to “feelings for the truth” 
and “dictates that those who are truly pious and philosophers 
should honor and love only the truth” (Ap 2). Justin’s theory of 
logos has its roots in Christian, Jewish, and Greek Stoic sources. 
Heraclitus, the first philosopher who gave a central place to logos, 
is specifically mentioned. Stoic speculation on logos was incorpo¬ 
rated in Middle Platonism, the philosophy that influenced Justin 
to some extent. This eclectic philosophy, in which Platonism and 
Stoicism provided the main ingredients, predominated in intellec¬ 
tual circles until Plotinus and Neo-Platonism. Justin shared this 
philosophical background and intellectual climate with Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen. 

Like any good apologist Justin starts with the concept of logos 
to establish a common ground with his opponents. He then moves 
to develop and interpret the idea of his predecessors against the 
background of his own religious experience, knowledge and in¬ 
sight. His views, refined and interpreted, represent something new 
and point to a new reality. Justin’s use of the term logos spermatikos, 
which stands for “the universal activity of the Logos,” or refers to 
“the Logos in a special activity,” transcends the meanings ascribed 
to the concept both by Hellenistic Jews and Greek Philosophers. 
Justin identifies the Logos with Christ and designates the 
Logos-Onnst as the Teacher who is “both Son and Apostle of God 
the Father and Master of all, that is Jesus Christ, from whom also 
we receive the name Christians” {Ap 12). The word “teacher,” 
rabbi, is used often in the Gospels, whereas the word “apostle” ap¬ 
plied to Christ appears only in Heb 3:1. The Logos became incar¬ 
nate, not by entering into a man, but by becoming one, by the will 
of God. The purpose of the incarnation is “for the conversion and 
restoration of the human race” {Ap 23). Barnard points out that 
Justin’s thought regarding the purpose of the incarnation “is simi¬ 
lar to Irenaeus’ recapitulatio” Justin’s teaching of the cross 
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strengthened and underlined the incarnation as salvation: “He 
was crucified that... the prophecy might be fulfilled. For washing 
His robe in the blood of the grape’ was predictive of the passion He 
was to endure, cleansing by His blood those who believe on Him. 
For what is called by the divine Spirit through the prophet a ‘robe’ 
are those people who believe on Him in whom dwells the seed of 
God, the Word ... He who was to appear would have blood 
though not from human seed but by divine power” {Ap 32). 

In the Second Apology, Justin develops his ideas about logos 
spermatikos. His high esteem for “those of the Stoic school” for 
“their ethical teaching” is due to “a seed of logos implanted in every 
race of men and women” (App 8). He states that “the whole ra¬ 
tional principle became Christ,” that is, the fullness of the Truth 
was incarnate in Christ {App 10). If the lawgivers and philosophers 
uttered what is right or true, they did so “according to their share 
of logos by invention and contemplation. But since they did not 
know all that concerns logos, who is Christ, they often contra¬ 
dicted themselves.” And finally in App 13, he offers his confession: 
“I both pray and with all my strength strive to be found a Chris¬ 
tian; not because the teachings of Plato are different from those of 
Christ, but because they are not in every respect equal.” The same 
could be said, Justin adds, for the Stoics, the poets and others. “For 
each person spoke well, according to the part present in him of the 
divine logos, the Sower, whenever he saw what was related to him 
[as a person].” In these three passages, Justin seems to take for 
granted that part of the Logos has been sown in every person before 
the incarnation. 

Various interpreters have suggested that the term used by 
Justin Martyr, logos spermatikos, has a three-fold source. The Stoic 
logos conception is generally accepted. Some would also add the 
influence of the Gospel parable about the Sower (Mt 13:3-9), as 
well as Philo’s frequent use of the image of sowing and planting. 
Barnard is reluctant to accept the parable of the Sower as contrib¬ 
uting to Justin’s usage, noting that the apologist “never quotes di¬ 
rectly the Parable of the Sower,” and the theory of its influence 
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“falls short of proof” Yet he concedes that the parable “circulated 
in the early Church independently of the Gospels (1 Clem. 
24:4-5),” and we assume it was known to the apologist. He also 
doubts the influence of Philo, which “cannot be demonstrated in 
other matters.” Justin also seemed to be “little influenced” by St 
John; this may have been due to the popularity of the fourth Gos¬ 
pel in Gnostic circles. Minimizing the possibility of these influ¬ 
ences, Barnard stresses Justin’s originality. Justin took over the 
Stoic term logos, “but otherwise developed the Sower idea boldly 
in his own way.” With the term bgos, Justin was able to reach 
Christians, for the idea was known to both groups. On the other 
hand, “the equation of the whole logos with Jesus Christ differenti¬ 
ates him at once from Stoicism, Middle Platonism, and Philo.” 
The idea of the Logos-Qhxht was developed by Justin and was “in 
essence his own.” 

An alternative interpretation of Justin’s /(Ogor-theology has been 
given more recendy by M.J. Edwards in his article “Justin’s Logos 
and the Word ofGod” (Journal of Early Christian Studies'i\i [1995], 
261-80). He argues vigorously for tracing the roots of Justin’s 
/cgor-theology to the Biblical tradition. According to Edwards, “the 
womb of [Justin’s] logos-doctrine was the Dialogue, where the term 
is used to confer on Christ the powers that were already attributed in 
Jewsh literature to the spoken and written utterance of God,” and 
so, for Justin, “Christ is the Logos yAio personifies the Torah.” The 
author brings together The Dialogue with Trypho and the two 
Apologies, and the two epistemologies which are normally held 
apart, to argue that Justin’s claim that all men possess seeds of the 
Logos must be held together with his other assertion, that Plato, and 
others, had read Moses and plagiarized him without fully under¬ 
standing what they were reading (hence they only had “seeds”, see 
Ap 44). His challenge to the place of Greek philosophy in Justin’s 
writings will undoubtedly continue in further discussions. He, like 
other contemporary scholars of Justin’s theology, is in stark opposi¬ 
tion to the Hamack dictum that the early Church “was a great in¬ 
surance society for the ideas of Plato and Zeno.” 
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The predominant philosophy of the period certainly influ¬ 
enced other aspects of his teaching, particularly in reference to 
creation. According to Justin “we have been taught that in the be¬ 
ginning He of His goodness, for the peoples sake, formed all 
things out of unformed matter” {Ap 10). Explaining why Chris¬ 
tians gather on Sundays, he wrote: “It is the first day, on which 
God transforming darkness and matter made the universe” {Ap 
67). There is litde doubt that those who taught him about “un¬ 
formed matter” or pre-existing matter, Barnard observes, were not 
Christians but Platonists. The Wisdom of Solomon, composed in 
Greek by a Hellenistic Jew in Alexandria during the first century 
B.C., also mentions that the world was created out of “formless 
matter” (11:17). Justin assumed that both Moses and Plato taught 
that the universe was brought into existence by God or the Demi¬ 
urge shaping formless matter. Unlike Albinus, one of the best 
known Middle Platonists of the second century, who maintained 
that the world is eternal, Justin as a Christian philosopher did not 
carry the idea of “formless matter” to its logical conclusion. We 
have no indication that he had a theory of matter. 

Albinus did not literally follow Plato’s thought, but in the pro¬ 
cess of interpreting it he modified some of Plato’s ideas. Under the 
influence of non-Platonic philosophical views, which were fused 
into the eclectic system of Middle Platonism—particularly the 
Neo-Pythagorean stress on the transcendence and remoteness of 
the Supreme Principle and Aristotle’s unmoved Mover—^Albinus, 
explaining the cosmology of the Timaeus, sets forth a theory of a 
“First God” {protos theos) who transcends the world, is unmoved 
and operates through the “Second God” {deuteros theos) and other 
lower intermediaries. Justin Martyr also uses the expression “First 
God” {Ap 60). He then gives second place to the Logos, and third to 
the Spirit; Logos and Spirit not being of the same rank. In this way, 
the hierarchical structure of Middle Platonism is applied to Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. Against this background we should read Ap 13, 
where Justin offers an outline of the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
starts by denying that “we are atheists,” the accusation often made 
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against early Christians. We cannot be atheists, he writes, “since 
we worship the Maker of the Universe ,.. whom we praise to the 
utmost of our power through the word of prayer and thanksgiving 
for all things that we receive.” We worship Jesus Christ, who “was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate... He is the Son of the true God 
Himself, and holding Him in second place, and the prophetic 
Spirit in the third rank.” What makes Christianity so radically dif¬ 
ferent from all the other religions in the Age of Syncretism appears 
to be that “we give to a crucified man second place after the un¬ 
changeable and eternal God.” Here Justin speaks of the Spirit as 
distinct ftom the Logos. Elsewhere, however (e.g., Ap 33), the 
Spirit and the Logos are indistinguishable. There is no differentia¬ 
tion between them in rank or order. The two names are given to 
the same person. Justin interprets the Spirit and the Power of God 
that overshadowed the Virgin (Lk 1:31-2) as “the Word of God, 
who is also the First-begotten of God.” He also speaks of the Logos 
inspiring the prophets: the Divine Word moves them {Ap 36). 

Despite Justin’s fervent Christianity, some of his formulations 
sound almost heretical when judged by the standard of Nicaea. He 
uses inadequate and ambiguous language, which was in the pro¬ 
cess of evolving. Barnard warns us that Justin’s undeveloped ideas 
of prophetic inspirations should not be regarded as an expression 
of heretical views. His many references to the Spirit as distinct 
ftom the Logos-Ontist suggest the influence of Christian experi¬ 
ence and worship, not that of “doctrinal definition.” Rank or 
order {taxis) in his teaching of the Trinity, Barnard argues, is not 
“subordination within the Godhead” but rather refers to “the triad 
as manifested in creation and revelation.” When we find “errone¬ 
ous” statements in Justin’s work, we should ascribe them first of all 
to his apologetic interest and the undeveloped theological termi¬ 
nology of his time. 

Despite such philosophical influences, this best known Chris¬ 
tian apologist of the second century, with his emphasis upon the 
incarnation and cross {Ap 32,46, 56,63; App 6,13), revealed the 
essential differences and incompatibility between Christian 
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religion and Platonism. To Barnard, “Justins philosophy, impor¬ 
tant though it was, had not made his Christianity.” He rejected the 
Platonic concept of the immortality of the soul because it was not 
compatible with the incarnation. He adhered to doctrines that 
were not peculiarly his own but the common property of Chris¬ 
tians. Tlie faith of the Church to which he witnessed was his own, 
and, as Y. Congar has noted, “People like Justin and Origen un¬ 
hesitatingly gave their life for a christological or trinitarian faith 
which they could not formulate adequately.” 

From Justin we learn little about Church organization and 
ministry, as they are largely outside his apologetic concern. Instead 
we get a picture of the strength and expansion of the young 
Church {Ap 25,32,40,56; App 10). The Gospel is spread among 
“the powerless” as well as among the powerful: “not only philoso¬ 
phers and scholars believed, but also artisans and people entirely 
uneducated” {App 10). The Church is the Church of every race, 
both of “barbarians and Greeks.” Christians are pilgrims on earth. 
Those who once practiced immorality now embrace “chastity 
alone”; those who formerly made use of magic now dedicate them¬ 
selves to “the good and unbegotten God”; and those who craved 
wealth and material possessions “now bring what we have in com¬ 
mon stock, and share with everyone in need.” The people who be¬ 
long to different tribes with different customs now with the 
coming of Christ live in harmony with one another and “pray for 
our enemies” {Ap 14). Then Justin introduces several quotations 
from the Sermon on the Mount to underline the moral power and 
grandeur of Christianity {Ap 15). He speaks of his personal ac¬ 
quaintance with Christians who have been Christs disciples from 
childhood and who “have preserved their purity at the age of sixty 
or seventy years,” and proudly adds that he “could produce such 
from every race of men and women” {Ap 15). An underlying 
thought of all these texts that describe the life of Christians appears 
to be that such people could not be Rome’s enemies and should be 
tolerated and protected, rather than persecuted. Only those who 
do not live in accordance with Christ’s teaching should be 
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punished by the Emperor {Ap 16). Justin would have subscribed to 
the words of Origen, the towering third-century figure: “The 
more pious a man is, the more effective he is in helping the Emper¬ 
ors” (CC8:73). 

Justin’s accounts of the Church’s sacraments are among the 
most precious chapters of the First Apology. Why should he write 
such a detailed description of the sacraments in a work addressed 
to the Emperor? The Christians were being accused, harassed and 
persecuted for alleged hideous crimes at their secret gatherings. In 
the most detailed account that comes from the second century, 
Justin describes, step by step, what goes on at the Christian litur¬ 
gies so that the Emperor may know the truth and consider the just 
demands of Christians that persecution be brought to an end. 
Justin was probably the first to use the noun “illumination” (pho- 
tismos) specifically for the rite of baptism. It is interesting that in 
his description of this rite, Justin does not refer to the renunciation 
of the devil that would presumably precede baptism itself In the 
early Church exorcisms were widely practiced, being linked with 
the credal statement; “many of our Christian people exorcising 
[demoniacs] in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate” (App 6). He often warns his readers about demonic 
powers, which played a role in inspiring the persecution of Chris¬ 
tians. Demonic powers “subdue all who do not struggle to the ut¬ 
most for their own salvation, as we do also who, after being 
persuaded by the Word, renounced them and follow the only be¬ 
gotten God through His Son” {Ap 14). Barnard takes the word 
apestemen as a probable reference to the baptismal renunciation of 
the devil and his works, which is missing in the fuller description 
of the baptism. 

In the accounts of the baptismal and regular Sunday Eucha¬ 
rist, as Justin knew it in Rome [Ap 65,67), Barnard translates the 
term hoproestos {ton adelphon) as the “Ruler” or the “Ruler of the 
Brethren.” The verb proistemi is used in the LXX with reference to 
an “official appointment.” Justin ascribes to proestos the meaning 
“head,” “he who is the head of the brethren.” In the letters of 
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Ignatius, the “head” would be the “bishop.” Justin probably 
avoided the term ho episkopos, for in Rome at his time this title 
could not be clearly distinguished from presbyteros. As the transla¬ 
tor remarks, the title “bishop” varied with the locality. The dea¬ 
con’s role in the Church in the time of Justin was considerable. He 
was the Ruler’s assistant and the main link between the “Head” 
and the faithful. Deacons, not elders, gave “to each of those pres¬ 
ent a portion of the eucharistized bread and wine and water, and 
they carry it away to those who are absent” {Ap 65). This is the ear¬ 
liest reference we have to sending consecrated gifts to those who 
are absent. From Justin’s mid-second century text we learn of the 
“prerequisites” for partaking in the Eucharist: only one who “be¬ 
lieves that the things which we teach are true, and has received the 
washing that is for the remission of sins and for rebirth, and who 
lives as Christ handed down” may partake {Ap 66). Faith, baptism 
and a Christian mode of life are necessary, for the reason that in the 
Eucharist we do not receive “common bread nor common drink,” 
but the body and blood of Christ: “in like manner as Jesus Christ 
our Savior having been incarnate by God’s logos took both flesh 
and blood for our salvation, so also we have been taught that the 
food eucharistized through the word [logos] of prayer that is from 
Him, from which our blood and flesh are nourished by transfor¬ 
mation {katmetabolen), is the flesh and blood ofthat Jesus who be¬ 
came incarnate” {Ap 66). In his description of the eucharistic 
celebration, Justin refers to the “Memoirs of the Apostles,” which, 
he notes, are called the “Gospels.” He does not specify how many 
Gospels there are or which of them are included in the Memoirs. 
Yet there is little doubt that he meant the Synoptic Gospels (Mat¬ 
thew, Mark and Luke), which were read “as long as time permits” 
{Ap 67). This is the first reference in Christian literature to the 
reading of the Gospels in a liturgical celebration. Such readings 
contributed to their canonization. The rite described likely pre¬ 
vailed beyond the confines of Rome as well. 

Barnard examines Justin Martyr’s eschatology in the Appen¬ 
dix (pp. 203-14). Justin follows the New Testament in speaking of 
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two advents of Christ, His coming in lowliness (the incarnation) 
and in glory. He echoes the New Testament tension between the 
“already” and the “not yet,” between realized and futurist eschatol¬ 
ogy. Persecuted and harassed, Christians lived in expectation of 
His second coming. Justin is not troubled by the delay (cf App 7). 
God puts off the destruction of the whole world for the sake of 
“the seed of Christians.” Elsewhere he speculates that the delay is 
due to “God s regard for the human race; for He knows that some 
are to be saved by repentance, and perhaps some not yet born” {Ap 
28). As Barnard emphasizes, there is no indication that the delay of 
the Parousia changed the course of Justins thinking. In his two 
Apologies,]\\snn does not mention the Millenium, but in TheDia- 
logue with Trypho he had introduced the idea of a reign of the saints 
and Jerusalem rebuilt {Dial. 80:5). That he omitted the Mille¬ 
nium in his Apologies does not necessarily mean that his views 
changed in the period between the two works, or that the Mille¬ 
nium had lost its importance for him. The Jewish-Roman war of 
132-35 had shaped his vision of the physical rebuilding of Jerusa¬ 
lem. The Temple Mount was in ruins. Hadrian expelled the Jews 
and forbade them to visit the city. To honor his family name, Aelia, 
and above all Jupiter of the Capitol, he built Aelia Capitolina on 
the site of the holy city. The question of the future of Jerusalem 
could hardly have been avoided in Justin’s conversation with Try¬ 
pho. But whenjustin wrote the thewarwas behind him. 

An additional reason prevented Justin from referring to the Mille¬ 
nium. It would have been tactless, to say the least, to speak of the 
collapse of all earthly powers and the reign of Christians in the 
newly rebuilt Jerusalem in an apology addressed to the Emperor 
and to the non-Christian world. 

No logical line of development or coherent system can be de¬ 
rived from Justins eschatological statements. He viewed Jerusalem 
as both spiritual/eternal and earthly. Explaining how it was possi¬ 
ble for Justin Martyr to hold two mutually exclusive eschatological 
visions, the translator illustrates his discussion with an insight 
from C.ED. Moule’s seminal article on “The Influence of 
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Circumstances on the Use of Eschatological Terms” iJTS, 15 
[1964], 1-15). This British New Testament scholar states that 
“different formulations have to be enlisted in the service of differ¬ 
ent affirmations, all of which may prove to be simultaneous as¬ 
pects of a single great conviction too large to be expressed 
coherently or singly.” Barnard finds this an apt description of 
Justin’s eschatology. As Moule observes, Paul used apocalyptic lan¬ 
guage according to his theme, not according to the stage of his 
theological development, so Barnard notes that Justin’s language 
“varies according to his theme, not according to his stage of devel¬ 
opment as a Christian philosopher.” He also follows Moule in 
showing that the language of realized eschatology is used more in 
reference to an individual believer and futurist eschatology when 
the destiny of the group is the theme. Barnard concludes that the 
charge that Justin’s eschatology is far removed from its traditional. 
Biblical base cannot be sustained. 

Barnard hails Justin as “the first thinker after Saint Paul to 
grasp the universalistic element in Christianity, and to sum up, in 
one bold stroke, the whole history of civilization as finding its con¬ 
summation in Christ,” and his accomplishment “was the seedbed 
of the later Church.” More than forty years on, this reviewer still 
remembers a question and answer in a patristics seminar. The pro¬ 
fessor asked a student of a Church in the Far East, “Which of the 
Fathers is most read and discussed in your Church?” Without hesi¬ 
tation, the student replied: “Justin Martyr, for we try to learn from 
him how to approach the unfriendly world in which we live.” 
What we may learn from this stimulating volume is that Justin was 
loyal to the tradition of the Church, was deeply grounded in its life 
and worship, and open to the world and its need for salvation. His 
theological statements should not be judged from the standpoint 
of the fourth century, but in the context of theological develop¬ 
ments of his own time. All who are interested in early Christian 
thought will be grateful for this book. 


Veselin Kesich 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


James A. Francis, Subversive Virtue: Asceticism and Authority in 
the Second-Century Pagan World. University Park, Pennsyl¬ 
vania: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1995. 
Xviii+222pp. 

Basing his study on literary evidence, Francis makes it his aim 
to trace the “trajectory” of pagan attitudes towards asceti¬ 
cism—both pagan and Greek—in the second century (p.xvi). 

The first chapter discusses the ascetic “norm” set by Stoics by 
the turn of the century. Bringing to its logical conclusion the pro¬ 
cess that had begun with the Middle Stoa (as represented by Pan- 
aetius), Musonius Rufus and Epictetus replaced the original Stoic 
ideal of physical asceticism (inherited by Zeno from the Cynic 
Crates) with a merely “cerebral” practice of self-control, shunning 
any display of ascetic virtue. From a means of gaining power to 
challenge the world, asceticism was thus transformed by the Late 
Stoa into a means of surviving the world as it is. The Stoic concept 
of nature was expanded to include the social order, and the tradi¬ 
tional Stoic telos of “following nature” was construed as a moral 
obligation to support the status quo, with its traditional hierarchi¬ 
cal role structure of husband/wife, parent/children, owner/slave. 

The second chapter deals with the implementation of this “ra¬ 
tional asceticism” and its corollary, “social conservatism,” in the 
values of the Imperial establishment, exemplified by the Stoic Em¬ 
peror Aurelius. The fact that Christian ascetics (those found in the 
“religious milieu behind the Apocryphal Acts of the Aposdes,” as 
Francis explains further, p. 166) challenged those values, put them 
under the same category with Cynics, Epicureans, iiXiAgoetes (“ma¬ 
gicians,” with the derogatory connotation of charlatanry— 
p.xviii). All these groups were accused of “deviance” from the Stoic 
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norm, “the most obvious evidence” of which was their “practice of 
radical physical asceticism” (p.47). The brilliant writer Lucian, 
discussed in the third chapter, matched his Stoic Emperor in his 
contempt for the Cynic and the Christian, amalgamated in his sa¬ 
tirical portrait of Peregrinus. Lucian differed from (and thus com¬ 
plemented) Aurelius, however, in that he defended not so much 
the socio-political status quo as the values of Hellenistic paideia, 
slighted by ascetics and goetes. 

Lucians anti-aretological account of Peregrinus antedates the 
earliest known aretology, namely, Philostratus’ Lifi of Apollonius 
(c.217), which is the subject of the fourth chapter. Philostratus 
first presented the magician—the hero of the common folk—not 
as a goes but as an intellectual, who has a real miraculous power 
which he owes to wisdom rather than magic. Far from being sub¬ 
versive, the “deviance” of Philostratus’ Apollonius serves, para¬ 
doxically, to sustain the balance of power in society. The selfsame 
person thus combines the ideal features of the hero of folk religion 
and of the conservative cultural elite. As shown in the next chapter, 
Celsus had pursued the same kind of integration in another di¬ 
mension in his treatise (c.l80). Against Christianity (this Cyni¬ 
cism redivivus), he affirmed “the practical unity of religion, 
politics, culture and society” (p.l36). To sanctify custom one 
needs religion; the true religion, therefore, is the religion of one’s 
ancestors. At the same time, Celsus acknowledged the One, Su¬ 
preme God, to whom the gods of traditional religions are subordi¬ 
nated. This synthesis of the high intellectual religion of Platonism 
and folk religions was intended to integrate the Hellenic mind, 
making it Cynic- and Christian-proof. 

According to Francis, the same kind of integration was pur¬ 
sued at the same time by Christian conservatives. Supplanting the 
Gospel message of social equality and celibacy promulgated by 
radical ascetics, intellectuals like Clement of Alexandria imposed 
upon the Church the view that it is not physical but only spiritual 
poverty and chastity that matters for salvation (p.l76f). Against 
the impression, left by the bulk of scholarship, that “Christian 
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asceticism was a natural development influenced by pagan phi¬ 
losophy, and that pagan intellectuals found it congenial to their 
own ideals,” Francis argues that “the opposite was true.” Asceti¬ 
cism—both pagan and Christian—was first “held suspect” 
(p.xvi); then ascetic charisma was gradually “domesticated” to be¬ 
come the handmaid of ecclesiastic office. This process, as claimed 
in the concluding chapter, culminated in St Athanasius’ Life of An¬ 
tony. Asceticism, however, was not tamed for good. The Byzantine 
“holy man” discovered by Peter Brown looks back, according to 
Francis, not so much to St Athanasius’ Antony, as to the second- 
century radical “followers of the historical Jesus” (p.l83) and the 
first-century wonderworker Apollonius (p.l23, n.l26), who was 
presented in the third century as Jesus’ pagan “rival.” 

This is a startling and paradoxical conclusion, but an assump¬ 
tion on which it is based seems questionable. Many Christians 
may not share Francis’ appreciation for the “historical Jesus”—a 
figment of scholarly imagination, to be sure—^whose followers 
Francis finds among the Montanists (p.l7l0 rather than in the 
Church. But even leaving this matter of Christian faith aside, there 
are flaws in Francis’ argument. 

Firstly, as Wayne Meeks observes, already “in the letters of the 
Pauline school, Colossians and Ephesians, reminders of the new 
‘anti-worldly relations introduced in baptism stand alongside ad¬ 
monitions for proper behavior in hierarchically structured roles: 
husbands/wives, fathers/children, masters/slaves.”' Christian “con¬ 
servatism” thus is not a late second-century development. Secondly, 
Samuel Rubenson, basing himself on St Antony’s letters, has shown 
that St Athanasius reshaped his Antony by mitigating his intelleau- 
alism, which seems directly opposite to what Philostratus did with 
Apollonius. Thirdly, in Clement’s Christian community, intelleau- 
als like Clement were not pan of the establishment, but rather a mi¬ 
nority on the defensive against hoi polloi. The parallel between 
Clement and Celsus thus needs qualification. Finally, to present 

1 Wayne Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of Apostle Paul (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 157. 
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Aurelius and Constantine, with their pluralism and tolerance, as 
forerunners of “totalitarianism” (p.l82), seems no more accurate 
than to compare todays US to Nazi Germany, as is occasionally 
done in the current religio-political debate. 

Arkadi Choufrine 

Andrew Louth, Maximus the Confessor, The Early Church Fa- 
then, London and New York: Routledge, 1996, 230 pp. 

This is probably the best single-volume, general introduction 
to the Confessor available in English today. St Maximus is a genius 
amongst the fathers, whose complexity of thought is matched only 
by the difficulty of his language. Even the learned Photius, in the 
ninth century, found him “unclear and difficult to interpret” 
(cited by Louth, p.81). For those whose Greek is not up to this 
challenge, access to the Confessors thought has been limited to 
those seleaions translated in the Phibkalia —his centuries on love 
and theology and the Commentary on the Lord's Prayer —and a few 
other scattered works. The limited scope of these selections, as An¬ 
drew Louth notes in his review essay (printed above), had the ef¬ 
fect of presenting Maximus simply as a “master of spirituality.” For 
the more comprehensive framework, recourse was possible to the 
monumental studies of Balthasar (in German) and Thunberg. 
These, however, offer a distilled (though still extensive) presenta¬ 
tion of Maximus’ theology. 

What was lacking, and what Louth has specifically chosen to 
provide, is an introduction to the theological thinking of St Maxi¬ 
mus, that is, the process of Maximus’ theological reflection, work¬ 
ing through the problems set before him, as this is reflected in his 
writings. The genres of these writings, especially the “questions 
and answers” and the scholia, comments on passages from Scrip¬ 
ture and the fathers, make it clear that, despite being a speculative 
theologian, Maximus does not see himself as elaborating a system¬ 
atic theology; rather, “He sees himself as interpreting a tradition 
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the more comprehensive framework, recourse was possible to the 
monumental studies of Balthasar (in German) and Thunberg. 
These, however, offer a distilled (though still extensive) presenta¬ 
tion of Maximus’ theology. 

What was lacking, and what Louth has specifically chosen to 
provide, is an introduction to the theological thinking of St Maxi¬ 
mus, that is, the process of Maximus’ theological reflection, work¬ 
ing through the problems set before him, as this is reflected in his 
writings. The genres of these writings, especially the “questions 
and answers” and the scholia, comments on passages from Scrip¬ 
ture and the fathers, make it clear that, despite being a speculative 
theologian, Maximus does not see himself as elaborating a system¬ 
atic theology; rather, “He sees himself as interpreting a tradition 
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that has come down to him, and interpreting it for the sake of oth¬ 
ers” (p.21). His primary concern is to help others live a Christian 
life. And for this, for converting the reader to God, the process of 
thinking is as important as any of the various answers he might 
offer in the course of his reflections. 

Included in this work are translations of “Difficulty” 10, 41 
and 71 from the esx\y Ambigua {ad Joannem), and “Difficulty” 1 
and 5 from the h.tttAmbigua {ad Thomam), two shorter theologi¬ 
cal works (Opuscula 1 and 5), and Letter 2, on love, to John the 
Cubicularius. “Difficulty” 41 is perhaps the best known of Maxi¬ 
mus’ works, discussing the five-fold division of being and man’s 
mediatorial status and role, the failure of mankind to bring all 
things in unity to God but the accomplishment of this in the In¬ 
carnation. “Difficulty” 10 is the longest and most difficult piece 
included—“the nearest thing there is to a comprehensive state¬ 
ment of Maximian theology” (p.52). It also exemplifies what 
Louth calls Maximus’ “lateral thinking”: “His mind does not move 
straight ahead in conformity to a linear, logical argument, rather it 
moves sideways, and gathers together a colleaion of considerations 
that are gradually made to convei^e” (p.94). Particularly interesting 
here is Maximus’ interpretation of the Transfiguration, and his un¬ 
derstanding of the relationship of both eng^ement with Scripture 
and natural contemplation to the Incarnation (see Louth’s discus¬ 
sion, pp.70-72). The real gem is undoubtedly Letter 2, on love, 
which demonstrates, in a short and elegant piece, the ability of 
Maximus to combine the most complex philosophical and theo¬ 
logical ideas with the most basic demands of the spiritual life: 
“The interpretation of love is: to love the Lord God with all the 
heart and soul and power, and the neighbour as oneself Which is, 
if I might express it in a definition, the inward universal relation¬ 
ship to the first good connected with the universal purpose of our 
natural kind” (40Id). This “definition” illustrates Louth’s ability 
to render Maximus’ convoluted Greek into clear English, while re¬ 
taining the characteristic density of his thought. These works of 
Maximus are prefaced by a lengthy (80-page) Introduction, which 
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begins by describing the historical background, the theological 
controversies of the sixth and seventh centuries and the various 
theological traditions, Origenist/Evagrian, Macarian, Dionysian, 
and Cappadocian, which Maximus drew together in his own 
unique manner. Louth emphasizes this synthesis of ascetic and 
dogmatic theology in his own presentation of Maximus’ theology. 
It was Maximus’ reflections on ascetic theology that informed his 
defense of a natural, rather than gnomic, human will in Christ: 
“The ascetic tradition and the dogmatic tradition cross-fertilize, 
notably in the way the ascetic tradition fills out an understanding 
of the modalities of that human nature assumed by the Son of 
God” (p.32). 

Apart from a few spelling mistakes and word omissions, the 
book is handsomely presented. Particularly useful is the printing 
of the Migne pagination on the left-hand side of the text, enabling 
easy comparison with the Greek. The Early Church Fathers series, 
of which this is the first volume to appear, intends to cover all 
major fathers (so far one other volume, on Irenaeus by R.M. 
Grant, has appeared), and promises to be a valuable asset for all 
those interested in the early Church and the fathers. 


John Behr 


Thomas F. Torrance, Divine Meaning: Studies in Patristic Her¬ 
meneutics, Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1995,439pp. 

The title of this latest offering from the well-known theologian 
T.F. Torrance is somewhat deceptive. It suggests that the work will 
be concerned with patristic hermeneutics, which it is, but not at all 
as one might expect. There have been, over recent years, a number 
of books concerned with patristic hermeneutics, either exploring 
the theological project itself, putting the fathers in dialogue with 
modern theorists such as Dilthey and Gadamer (e.g., A. Louth, Dis- 
cemingthe Mystery: An Essay on the Nature of Theology, 1983), or else 
examining more straightforwardly the various exegetical practices 
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begins by describing the historical background, the theological 
controversies of the sixth and seventh centuries and the various 
theological traditions, Origenist/Evagrian, Macarian, Dionysian, 
and Cappadocian, which Maximus drew together in his own 
unique manner. Louth emphasizes this synthesis of ascetic and 
dogmatic theology in his own presentation of Maximus’ theology. 
It was Maximus’ reflections on ascetic theology that informed his 
defense of a natural, rather than gnomic, human will in Christ: 
“The ascetic tradition and the dogmatic tradition cross-fertilize, 
notably in the way the ascetic tradition fills out an understanding 
of the modalities of that human nature assumed by the Son of 
God” (p.32). 

Apart from a few spelling mistakes and word omissions, the 
book is handsomely presented. Particularly useful is the printing 
of the Migne pagination on the left-hand side of the text, enabling 
easy comparison with the Greek. The Early Church Fathers series, 
of which this is the first volume to appear, intends to cover all 
major fathers (so far one other volume, on Irenaeus by R.M. 
Grant, has appeared), and promises to be a valuable asset for all 
those interested in the early Church and the fathers. 


John Behr 


Thomas F. Torrance, Divine Meaning: Studies in Patristic Her¬ 
meneutics, Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1995,439pp. 

The title of this latest offering from the well-known theologian 
T.F. Torrance is somewhat deceptive. It suggests that the work will 
be concerned with patristic hermeneutics, which it is, but not at all 
as one might expect. There have been, over recent years, a number 
of books concerned with patristic hermeneutics, either exploring 
the theological project itself, putting the fathers in dialogue with 
modern theorists such as Dilthey and Gadamer (e.g., A. Louth, Dis- 
cemingthe Mystery: An Essay on the Nature of Theology, 1983), or else 
examining more straightforwardly the various exegetical practices 
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and hermeneutics of different fathers and their “schools” (e.g. the 
studies of M. Candvet on Gregory of Nyssa, 1983, and K J. Torje- 
sen on Origen, 1985, or the surveys ofM. Simonetti, 1981 [Eng. 
trans. 1994] and B. de Margerie 1980). A reader hoping to find 
such discussions here will be disappointed; but there are other 
pearls to find. Rather than engage directly in an analysis of such is¬ 
sues, Torrance has assembled a number of his previously published 
essays on seemingly diverse and unusual topics. Although some of 
these essays are direcdy concerned with patristic hermeneutics and 
exegesis, for instance chap. 5 “Early Patristic Interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures,” chap. 6 “The Hermeneutics of Clement of Alex¬ 
andria” and chap. 8 “The Hermeneutics of Athanasius,” most are 
more concerned with the development of the classical forms of 
Christian theology by such fathers as Irenaeus and Athanasius, 
while others appear to be distinctly tangential, such as chap. 9 
“The Greek Conception of Space in the Background of Early 
Christian Theology,” and chap. 10 “The Relation of the Incarna¬ 
tion to Space in Nicene Theology” (both results of Torrance’s 
sindy. Space, Time and Incarnation, 1969). 

Although it is not spelled out, the unity of these diverse studies 
seems to lie in an understanding of hermeneutics, not so much in 
terms of procedure or methodology, but from the perspective of 
the shape of Christian theology as it emerged and took its classical 
forms, primarily concerning the unity of the divine and the 
human in the Person of Jesus Christ, the Word of God. This unity 
of divine and human in the divine Word is the subject of Tor¬ 
rance’s “Introduction,” written for this collection, where he draws 
up “the lineaments of a doarine of Holy Scripture” (p. 10) and dis¬ 
plays his long engagement with the work of K. Barth. The basis for 
all our knowledge of God is His active self-revelation, His com¬ 
munication through His Word, which has been handed down in 
the written form of Scripture. As Scripture is the written form of 
the Word of God, in and through which we hear the Word of God, 
we must “seek to allow the Word of God to be its own evidence in 
declaring itself to us,” calling us into question rather than being 
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subjeaed to our own presuppositions (p.7). Yet at the same time, 
the Word is spoken through men: “The Bible is a human book writ¬ 
ten by human beings, and yet in and through it, it is God’s Word diat 
we hear” (p.7). It is therefore a “happening,” which is at once both di¬ 
vine and human, in such a way that, as Torrance puts it, “while they 
may be distinguished they are not to be separated from each other” 
{ibid). That this echoes Ae Chalcedonian definition is not surpris¬ 
ing, as the parad^m for this “happening” is the Incarnate Wird Him¬ 
self And just as the Word, through the Incarnation, identified 
Himself with us in our condition of estrangement and ignorance, so 
that His message might actually reach us and so restore us, so also the 
Word of God in Scripture is accommodated to our condition, it takes 
form “in the limitation and imperfeaion, the ambiguities and con- 
tradiaions ofour follen ways of thought and speech” (p.8). In itself, it 
is “imperfea and inadequate,” with a possibly errant text; yet it is just 
as such that it is used by the inerrant Word of God to communicate 
His truth. The human words point beyond themselves to what God 
has made possible in Christ. To hear the Word veiled in this manner 
as the Word of God, however, is possible only through the judgment 
of the humanity in which it is clothed and to whi<Ji it is addressed, 
that is, through repentance and cmcifixion. For the question of her¬ 
meneutics and exegesis, these reflections have a twofold implication: 

.. .if it is really the Word of God which we hear in and 
through the Bible we will be unable to ensure hearing of that 
Word through bringing to it some hermeneutical method, 
as if all we had to do were to apply its rules carefully in order 
to hear it. But if the Word of God does come to us through 
the medium of these documents and Scripture then it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that we learn to read what aaually lies in 
front of us—^which is not at all easy—^in order that we may 
listen to what it says there, (p. 10) 

To be able to read these scriptural documents in this way, we 
cannot neglect the need for a “disciplined and controlled interpreta¬ 
tion. . .a scientific hermeneutics.” This need is particularly empha¬ 
sized by Athanasius, who took “for granted that the interpretation of 
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the divine Scriptures must be in accord with the mode of their in¬ 
spiration,” that is, by the help of the same Spirit, in spiritual per¬ 
ception or Getopia; yet this does not result in a “spiritualizing form 
of interpretation,” but rather in the insistence that “this insight 
cannot be divorced from the critical use of the reason from [sic.] 
careful scrutiny and questioning” (p.275), taking into account the 
whole context of the passage, the customary expression and 
thought of Scripture, and, of course, the whole scope of Scripture. 

As any particular exegetical procedure is, in itself, not sufficient 
to discern the Word of God conveyed by Scripture, the essays col- 
leaed here do not pretend to delineate such a hermeneutic method 
by combining the different manners in which the fathers read the 
Word of God. Rather Torrance considers the interrelationship be¬ 
tween their hermeneutic aaivity and the theology which they ex¬ 
pounded, between their reading of the Word and their defense of 
the Rule ofTruth or Faith, between the unity of divine and human 
in the written Word of God and the unity of divine and human in 
the Incarnate Word of God, the presupposition for reading Scrip¬ 
ture as the Avritten Word of God. 

Although, with a few exceptions (noted above), the essays do 
not direcdy consider the topic of hermeneutics, they can all be 
read, for what they do offer, with profit. Torrance demonstrates an 
intimate familiarity with the primary texts under consideration 
(although reference to contemporary scholarship is conspicuously 
sparse) and gives a clear, thoughtful presentation on a variety of 
important topics. Particularly useful is chap. 1, on the background 
of contemporary Jewish, Hellenic and Gnostic patterns of inter¬ 
pretation. Torrance is particularly interested here, and throughout 
his studies, in the influence that the Platonic distinction between 
the intellectual and sensible realms (the Koapos vot|t6s and the 
Koapo? aiaGriTOs) had upon the development of Christian the¬ 
ology. To accept this disjunction, and to seek reality in the former, 
ultimately undermines the importance of history, and therefore 
the significance of the Incarnation. It is for this reason that Tor¬ 
rance is critical of the extreme examples of allegorical exegesis 
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which seem to dissolve historical reality into eternal truths, as for 
instance Clement seems to have done. He prefers, instead, the exe- 
getical practices and theologies of Irenaeus and Athanasius, which 
overcame the disjunction between two unrelated realms by main¬ 
taining, on the one hand, that God transcends the world, and yet 
insisting, on the other hand, that God does in fact make Himself 
known to us, through His Word and Spirit, primarily in the Incar¬ 
nation, within the framework of this world, its history and contin¬ 
gency. Torrance himself prefers to operate with a different, though 
analogous, disjunction, that between the written word (to ye- 
ypappeva) and “the objective reality itself,” the acts (rd ye- 
wpeva) to which the words refer. From the first page onwards he 
argues that the Withers attempted “to understand the biblical writ¬ 
ings in the light of the divine realities to which they refer” (p. 1). 
That the fathers in their interpretation of Scripture (usually in the 
context of a theological controversy) appealed to certain princi¬ 
ples, such as Irenaeus’ “Rule of Truth” or Athanasius’ “Scope of 
Scripture,” is clear, yet neither of these principles are extraneous to 
Scripture: they are derived from Scripture, so that Irenaeus can 
claim that “the proof of things contained in the Scriptures cannot 
be shown except from the Scriptures themselves” {Adv. haer. 
3.11.9), or as Torrance notes for Athanasius, “Interpretation is 
then the unfolding of the interpretation (eppriveia) already em¬ 
bedded in the text” (p.278). Certainly the meaning (or as Athana¬ 
sius, following Paul, would say, the “spirit”) of the divine words 
must inform our reading of them, but it is not arrived at other than 
through the same words, printed or preached. The difference 
turns upon our handling of Scripture, either legalistic or spiritual; 
separating the words from the realities to which they refer would 
be to remrn, via another route, to the Origenist distinction be¬ 
tween the letter and the spirit (cf Torrance’s discussion on p.231). 

There is much in this collection that stimulates, not least in its 
attempt to raise the hermeneutical question to a genuinely theo¬ 
logical level. 


John Behr 
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